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“COVER 
TO 
COVER... 


In the many letters we receive daily, we find repeated 
time and again the complimentary phrase, “I have read 
Southwestern AVIATION from cover to cover... .” 


There is a reason. 


Perhaps this reason may be found in what an eminent 
Southwestern newspaper, the Kansas City Star, calls the 
art of reportorial writing. Quoting from their recent 


statement: 


‘The buyer of advertising who takes into account only 
rate and circulation (important as those factors are) has 
overlooked a more basic thing-—that ‘guarded secret’ of 
reportorial writing which is the true index of a news: 
paper's greatness not only as a newspaper but as an adver- 


tising medium.” 


Southwestern AVIATION has set a high standard in 
the printed word. Unprecedented rewards are resulting 
from the clean, open and readable manner with which it is 
presented. Its readers are pleased to recommend South- 
western AVIATION as a reliable source of aeronautical 
information. 


We invite the utilization of this medium by all adver- 
tisers who desire a complete and thorough distribution in 
the South and Southwest. 









































A COMPLETE LINE OF FAIRCHILD AIRPLANES 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTION COURSES CHARTER SERVICE 
SIGHTSEEING, DAY AND NIGHT AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


6 Fairchilds Sold in the Last Few Weeks 


TEXAS FAIRCHILD SALES CORPORATION 


State Distributors of Fairchild Airplanes 


801 STERLING BLDG. HOUSTON, TEXAS 











i - _—_ SEND TO-DAY 
ae j~OR YOUR copy 


Just off the press! The finest and most com- 
plete catalog descriptive of Courses in Aero- 
nautics ever published. Over fifty pages, 
profusely illustrated—every picture EXCLU- 
SIVELY of SPARTAN OWNED equipment. 
This catalog describes each of the SPARTAN 
3 *** STAR Courses of Aeronautics, gives 
prices and complete detailed costs of ALL 
living and miscellaneous expenses while taking 
a Spartan Course. A FREE copy is waiting 
for you—send for it today! Fill in the cou- 
pon below. 


Affiliated with the Oklahoma Military Academy 
Will Rogers Airport, Claremore, Okla. 











SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 

P. O. BOX 2649, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

GENTLEMEN: Send me a copy of the NEW 1934 Spartan Catalog and Supplement describing in detail Spartan 
3 *** STAR Courses in Aeronautics, tuition prices and detailed living expenses. 


Check below branch of 
aeronautics you are most 
interested in: 


NAME... . — . : - neenionen , C) FLYING 


ADDRESS ) MECHANICAL 


) RADIO. 
INSTRUMENT 
[) EXECUTIVE- 
AGE............................-Any Previous Flying Experience ?. thaetipasillalaianitaiien dipinaiintuiaiaamnenleseiianaaasiti ——, MANAGEMENT 


a  inenseneccnnmnensensemans - STATE 


























Turn to Page 15 for complete details on opening of bids for the 
twenty-five light airplanes to be used by Department of Commerce 
Inspectors 


EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


THE PRIZE LETTER-OF-THE-MONTH 


By A. E. STEWART 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF BLIND FLIGHT ; 
By EuGcen G. Rernartz, M.D., F. A.C. P., Major, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army 


: 


AN ADDRESS : 
By Eucene L. Vmat, Director of Air Commerce. 
At the conference of the Bureau of Air Commerce 


operators, August 15, 1934 


With airing I 


AVIATION AND FOREIGN TRADE 
International Air Express Inaugurated 
By Joun S. Gorsy 


THREE GENTLEMEN WITH A PAST 
By LigsUTENANT H. LaTaNe Lewis II 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
Part 1. Aircraft Spark Plugs 
By REAGAN C. STUNKEI 


FROM WASHINGTON— 
News from the Nation’s Capital 


By P. T. Norton, Jr 


THE RADIO DIRECTION FINDER— 
Application to an Airline 
By BRANT CONWAY 


STREAMLINED SALESMANSHIP 
By Larry J. FISHER 


“NOT TOO TECHNICAL” 
By GeorGe CARROLI 


PORTS OF CALL— 
News from Southern and Southwestern Airports : 


NEWS BRIEFS— 
Notes from the Industry at Large ey 


DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING... 31 


THE COVER: 


The President's Commission starts its investi- 
gation of American aeronautics. The first port 
of call was the research laboratories of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at 
Langley Field, Virginia. 

The front row, left to right: Edward P. War- 
ner, Franklin K. Lane Jr., Albert J. Berres and 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, members of the Commis- 
sion. 

Back row: Henry J. E. Reid, engineer in 
charge of the N. A. C. A. laboratories; J. Carroll 
Cone, Assistant Director, Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, and Secretary of the Commission; John 
F. Victory, Secretary, N. A. C. A.; and E. A. 
Cutrell, pilot of the Ford airplane furnished the 
Commission by the Department of Commerce. 
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Will you wait 


years— 






One of the new 100 
h. p. Kinner mono 
planes recently added 
to the Parks fleet. 


OR MEET SUCCESS NOW? 


Parks graduates leaving school are meeting 
success NOW. 


One recent graduate went directly from Parks 
Air College to a leading aircraft factory. In less 
than 15 days he was promoted to foremanship 
of the final assembly department. 

Another went from school to his home. When 
he got there he found a telegram telling him to 
report immediately to the manufacturer of one 
of America’s most famous planes. He is there 
now. 

Still another hitch-hiked, by way of the air 
route, directly from school to the factory where 
he is now employed. 

Three pilots recently completed their special 





PARKS 


AIR COLLEGE 


flight training, secured their Scheduled Air 
Transport ratings from the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, and all three are now flying as full pilots 
on scheduled air lines. 


Within the past two months more than 40 
other Parks graduates have made desirable con- 
nections. 

At Parks Air College you will not only be pre- 
paring for your career in aviation— you will 
actually be in aviation. You will meet and learn 
to solve exactly the same problems you will 
meet and solve after graduation. You will be a 
participant in aviation. That is the reason for 
the remarkable success of the Parks system of 
training. But remember, you must have this 
training. A prominent manufac- 
turer expressed it this way when 
a young man sought his advice 
about getting into aviation: 


“Aviation offers a_ splendid 
opportunity to any young man 
who is willing to prepare him- 
self for this field and to start 
literally from the bottom up. 
It is especially important to 
acquire the TECHNICAL and 
EXECUTIVE training, as the 
mere ability to fly an airplane 
is not nearly as important as 
the other two.” 


You can make use of Parks 
training and Parks prestige to 
carry you to success in aviation. 


THE MAILING OF THE COU- 
PON BELOW IS THE BEGIN- 
NING OF YOUR SUCCESS. 
MAIL IT NOW! 


The transcontinental TWA Douglas record- 
breaker. Many Parks graduates are employed 
by TWA and Douglas. 





WORLD'S LARGEST COMMERCIAL FLYING S< 
_— ry 





Approved by U. S. Dept. of Commerce 








“SKYWARD HO!” 


Name 
Our 44-page catalogue, 
completely describing 
Parks Air College and Address 


Parks training, will be 
sent free on request. 











SECTION 9-SA, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
CHECK HERE 


the course that interests you: 
C) Executive Transport Pilots’ 
-) A. & E. Master Mechanics’ 
C) Limited Commercial Pilots’ 
”) Aeronautical Engineering 
(0 A. & E. Mchanics’ 
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Editorials and Comments 


No Energy Lost 


a GH the Federal Aviation Commission's in- 
terest in the aviation situation is not limited to 
the field of scheduled, airline operations, the good citi 
zens of this region who met the Commission's repre- 
sentatives during their August tour lost no energy in 
pointing out, where local situations demanded, the need 
for better facilities in mail, passenger and express 
service. 

There are several points in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas that have been deprived of their 
former excellent services which were maintained prior 
to the cancellation of the air mail contracts. Although 
the air transport industry has not been wrecked as 
some would have had us believe, there are numerous 
cases where the post-cancellation facilities actually crip 
ple individual localities. 

The confident prediction is that the able Commis- 
sioners, impressed with these evident discrepancies, will 
hasten the re-establishment of the ury routes and 
the betterment of passenger, mail and express services 
where betterment of facilities is justified. 


Louisiana’s Inspector 


he ISIANA has appointed a State Inspector for Avia 

tion. Equipped with an airplane, he is employed 
to attend to all matters of aeronautics within the 
State's borders. Not only has Louisiana made a great 
step forward in establishing this important office and 
designating an airman to handle the job, but in pre 
paring for the inevitable growth of aeronautics through- 
out the Pelican State. 

The office will automatically bring about a closer re- 
lationship between the Federal Government and the 
State to enforce the existing regulations, to promote 
safety and at the same time to maintain and develop 
facilities for airmen worthy of the State's aeronautical 
expansion. 


An Airminded General Staff 


a hw RECOMMENDATIONS of the Baker Board are 
beginning to bear good fruit. Secretary of War 
Dern recently announced the appointments of addi- 
tional Air Corps officers on the General Staff. The 
move deserves the commendation from the Air Corps 
and from every branch of the military arm. With the 
addition of Air Corps personnel on General Staff, dis- 
cord will be minimized and a greater harmony between 
every phase of our military force can be expected. 

It is not presuming too much to believe that the 
recent barrage of criticism directed against Major Gen- 
eral Foulois came as an indirect result of the lack of 
understanding and an absence of coordination between 
the Corps and the General Staff. We now anticipate 
a healthy cooperation to the end that our entire mili- 
tary arm will be in unity, under the able direction of 
enlightened executives. 


History Repeats 


6 bes OPENING of the bids on the twenty-five light 
airplanes to be used by the Department of Com- 
merce inspectors holds the interest of the majority of 
airmen whether or not the calling for the bids is con- 
sidered a boon to private flying or just another widely 
publicized novel idea. 

For the sake of comparison, it is interesting to recall 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics competition of 1927, when $100,000 was 
oftered to “achieve a real advance in the safety of fly- 
ing through improvement in the aerodynamic charac- 
teristics of heavier-than-air craft.” It will be remem- 
hered that in 1929 the Curtiss Tanager carried off the 
laurels and the $100,000. The striking similarity be- 
tween the Department of Commerce performance re- 
quirements and those of the Guggenheim competition 
is astonishing. The Tanager satisfied every require- 
ment in 1929 and there is no doubt but that the De- 
partment of Commerce specifications will be met in 
1934. 

Many valuable years have been lost in developing 
safe flying equipment in the price class that would not 
interfere with the present production planes, namelv 
in the $1,000 range. The results from the Departinent 
of Commerce bids should produce equipment from 
whence will evolve the long sought and highly pub- 
licized low cost plane. 


A Significant Flight 


§ Pv MAIDEN VOYAGE of Pan American's record- 

breaking Brazilian Clipper has accomplished a 
great deal in the matter of strengthening the bonds of 
friendly relations between the United States and our 
Latin American neighbors. The potent delegation of 
American newspaper men and our esteemed Director 
of Air Commerce vies in importance with some of the 
European demonstrations of good will. With all their 
special missions (including the Prince of Wales’ mem- 
orable junket) and with their transatlantic airplane 
and dirigible lines, the several European States are 
offering stiff competition to the American merchant. 
Pan American Airways has, for several years, been the 
sole retainer of American good will in Central and 
South America. She has earned a well deserved rec- 
ognition as an ambassador of good will to our most 
potential foreign markets—the Nations of the South. 

Upon their return, these members of the Fourth 
Estate are possibly imbued with a broader conception 
of our great international airline. The momentous 
flight of the Brazilian Clipper has of a certainty been 
a revelation to that choice group of American news- 
paper publishers. Surprise would not be registered (in 
fact, there would be great rejoicing) if the daily press 
were to reflect a stimulating and honest appraisal of 
our great American air systems, both international 
and domestic. 
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New Orleans, La., 


Editor, August 21, 1934 Placing a Premium on Your Opinion! 
Southwestern AVIATION, 
Ledger Building, $10.00 FOR THE BEST 
Fort Worth, Texas. LETTER OF THE MONTH 
Dear Sirs: ; Southwestern AVIATION will award a cash prize 

As a result of our God-given climate which cannot of ten dollars each month for the best letter received 
be equalled anywhere else, many of us in the South from readers on ANY subject pertaining to aviation 
benefit by producing or distributing cotton. Last year in the South or Southwest. Letters will be chosen 
we produced 12,721,000 bales, exporting over half of on merit of originality, accuracy and straightfor- 
= vas ng ” rest of the world. wardness, plus these requirements: 

undreds of professional people are employed to ; 

estimate the crop; and almost everyone iatuseated in atta typewsitjen and are net to 
cotton ventures a private guess or at least exhibits ; ‘ , : . 
curiosity in the coming crop. These forecasters travel Only subscribers of Southwestern AVIATION 
by automobile, measuring the area under cultivation are eligible to compete. 
bordering highways; or they travel by train with their Letters must be received by the 20th of the 
eyes glued on the cotton scenery, gaining a visual im- month preceding date of publication. 
pression of how the crop is growing and how many Enclose postage if you desire manuscripts to 
acres are under cultivation. be returned. 

Air transportation, strangely enough, is not used in —r 
these important surveys in the South. Southwestern Address all communications to: 
AVIATION, serving flying interests in the cotton re- Letter-of-the-Month Editor, 
gion, can readily point out to the cotton men and crop Southwestern AVIATION, 
observers the distinct advantages of using airplanes. Ledger Building, 
Only from the air can exact calculations be made. It is Fort Worth, Texas 








surprising how readily one can acquire the knack of 
surveying large sections from the air in a brief time 
and can accurately determine the amount of acreage under cultivation, the condition of the crop as well as general 
information such as whether or not the area is generally launched in planting, whether first blooms are occurring, 
whether open bolls have become general, and whether picking is under way at the usual time in a particular section. 
From years of study and research, I have gathered and printed on a single sheet the usual dates for planting, first 
bloom, open bolls and usual picking times for every section of the belt. The airplane has been invaluable to me in 
this study. 

As an example of the advantages of using a piane, ever present but seldom realized, I might quote an account 
of a trip last week with a cotton buyer, who visited his offices in the interior of the state. It wasn’t an unusual 
occurrence to have breakfast, attend to business and arrive at the airport at 8:30 o’clock since the cotton market 
opens in New Orleans at 8:00 a. m. to coincide with the markets elsewhere. We had our Weather Bureau forecast 
for the route, with winds aloft and our plane checked and warmed up all as a result of one telephone call to the 
airport from the office. 

My companion had orders to buy three thousand bales by the first of September. He was unusually interested 
in every phase of the cotton production because recent indications pointed to the fact that new crop cotton would 
be difficult to buy. 

In less than an hour we were in Baton Rouge, which is situated on the lower edge of the cotton-growing 
region. We talked to many individuals and received a great deal of valuable information. Flying on to Alexan- 
dria over cotton fields, a “sack in the field” was a rare sight—picking had not become general. There were but 
few wagon loads of fleecy staple moving towards gins or waiting at gin doors. The effects of the government 
acreage restriction measures were readily observed. 

We lunched in Alexandria at noon, transacted important and profitable business, and returned to New Orleans 
to receive telegrams, make our necessary telephone calls and rest before dinner—all the work completed in a 
short space of one day, PLUS valuable information jotted down from impressions in the air and conversations with 
many individuals. We learned that the three thousand bales would be difficult to purchase in that section of the 
state. First, the picking of the crop was light; second, the few bales reaching the gins would find difficulty in 
obtaining government allotment certificates under the Bankhead ginning and marketing law; third, there was no 
inclination for the farmer to sell on account of the government’s intentions to loan the market value on cotton 
and assume the loss in event of price decline and give the farmer the profit in event of price advance. We learned 
that ginning had begun around Alexandria, Rapides County having ginned about four hundred bales. Crop in fairly 
good condition and the county should make quota assigned to them. Farmers have not received allotment certifi- 
cates and gins’ bonds have not been approved in 98% of the cases. We discovered that north of Natchitoches, the 
crop in the hill section is poor, plant dwarfed, small yield expected. South of Cane River crops much better and 
good yield evident. Ginning progressing rapidly, but as in other sections cotton cannot be moved from supervision 
of gins. The twelve-cent government loan causing great concern among farmers, general opinion being that 90% of 
the farmers will take advantage of loan, since government taking any loss, awarding farmer any profit from ad- 
vance in future market. We found grave concern among shippers over tardiness of government to send out cer- 
tificates, approving gins’ bonds and the twelve-cent loan. 

This valuable information could not have been acquired through any other mode of travel first hand in several 
days’ time. To go by train or automobile to Baton Rouge, thence to Alexandria and back to New Orleans would 
have meant highly uncomfortable travel, long hours, hotel and meal expenses as well as an incomplete picture of 
the condition of the new crop, over a wide territory. 

We used one of the most economical planes approved by the Bureau of Air Commerce, renting it from a friend 
at $7.00 an hour, including full tanks of gasoline and oil. We purchased thirteen gallons of gasoline and had one 
meal on the trip. Sharing the expenses of the trip, the cost to myself and companion was actually less than railroad 


fare or an automobile trip. 

This year in particular should find the cotton men interested in traveling by airplane inasmuch as we are expe- 
riencing one of the worst droughts in history and the highway and railway services are not of the best in the cotton 
belt. And we are all bent on saving money, besides. 





(Signed) A. E. STEWART, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 





A Flight Surgeon Discusses 
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Some Principles of Blind Flight 


By Eugen G. Reinartz, M.D., F.A.C.P., 
Major, Medical Corps, U. S. Army 


INCE the beginning of time man has watched 

birds in their solitary or massed flight and has ever 
been desirous of emulating them. This desire was, in 
a large measure, accomplished when the Wright 
Brothers, in the early part of this century, solved the 
mysteries of flying by the method of trial and error. 
Since that time progress has been made and much has 
been learned not only concerning the art ot flying, 
but also concerning the one who does the flying 
namely the pilot. As time goes on, those interested 
in the study of the pilot 


From time immemorial it has been known that indi- 
viduals have been endowed with certain senses, with 
which they maintain their contact with and are per- 
mitted to evaluate their environment. However, but 
few know or realize that every sense that they possess 
can “play tricks” on them under certain circumstances. 
These “tricks” are called illusions, or false sense per- 
ceptions. An example of such an illusion is had when 
one sees a twig or strap on the floor and perceives 





and his reactions, are delv 
ing more deeply into his 
reactions and are discover 
ing many interesting tacts 

Just as man has watched 
the birds in their flight, so 
also has he pondered the 
reasons why birds have not 
flown during foggy weath 
er and for the most part, 
in the dark of the night 

The rapid advances made 
in the art of flying; the 
appeal of this mode of 
transportation; as well as 
the necessity for main 
taining night schedules, 
frequently, irrespective 
of wind and weather, 
have provided problems for 
the airplane transport com 
panies and therefore for 
their pilots 

The conditions, so pro 


On the ground our illu 
sions give us but little diffi- 


it as a snake, a mistake, to be sure, and yet a false 
culty, however, when ex- 
perienced in the air, by the 


perception. 
p 
* 
' pilot, they may and unfor- 
. tunately have had serious 
consequences in many Cases. 

One speaks of “blind 
flying” as that type of fly- 
ing in which the natural 
horizon is obliterated by 
whatever cause, when ex- 
ternal objective reference 
is lost and one is dependent 
on insruments in the air- 
plane for proper orienta- 
tion in space. 

External objective refer- 
ence is essential in order 
that an individual may fly 
properly. If and when such 
reference is eliminated, it 
is then necessary for man 
to rely on instruments of 





duced are unknown for the 


who is at the present time sta- 
most part, and are certain- tioned at Albrook Field, Canal Zone. His experiments in the 


Lieutenant Carl J. Crane, 


his own devising in order 
that he may supply the 


theory and practice of Blind Flight embrace scores of subjects 


ly anomalous, to our birds 
of flight 
tures that fly naturally are 

not endowed with the prerequisites for flight at night, 
in the fog or when their normal sense of vision cannot 
function, and man in his emulation, of necessity, must 
fly under such conditions, it has been necessary to de 
vise instruments to permit man to do that which he 
is not enabled to do naturally. 


Since these crea 


The Wright Brothers early in their flying career 
determined that instruments were necessary and that 
it was impossible for them to fly properly without 
such aides. However, as the flying fraternity grew 
many believed they had an additional God-given sense 
that permitted them to fly by what they chose to call 
“the feel of the ship”, little realizing that they were 
bringing into play other senses, of which they were 
unconscious, an important one of which is the 
internal ear. 


it cannot see to fly was one of the earliest observations. When 
thrown into the air, the bird will spiral pitifully to the earth. 


and many years. That the hooded bird will “sit down” when need. It 1S this lack of 


instruments that makes 
birds “sit down” when the 
weather is bad and they cannot see. However, man 
flies on. 

Along with vision an essential sense in flying is 
that located in the muscles and joints—that sense of 
“pull” one feels when driving an automobile around 
a curve. In “blind flying” vision, certainly of any- 
thing outside the airplane, is cut off by the factors 
that produce the necessity for flying “blind” and mus- 
cle sense cannot be relied upon because of the illusions 
when corroboration cannot be gotten by vision. 


The Inner Ear 

Few people realize that locked away in each internal 
ear of every normal individual is an organ, called the 
semi-circular canals, that have a great deal to do with 
one’s ability to maintain one’s equilibrium. From the 
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moment the child begins to to sit upright he is begin- 
ning to habituate his response to the stimulation of 
his semi-circular canals. As soon as he begins to walk 
his semi-circular canals, in conjunction with his other 
senses permit him to adjust to his physical environ- 
ment, permit him to go forward, backward, turn about, 
perform all sorts of girations and maintain his 
equilibrium. 


These semi-circular canals, three in number, called 
superior, porterior and lateral, and joined together, 
form as it were, the corner of a box. Either singly 
or in combination, they are able to inform an indivi- 
dual of any position in which he might find himself 
with, of course, other senses and vision especially, func- 
tioning. The semi-circular canals are bony structures 
which are filled with a fluid, in this fluid is suspended 
a membraneous sac, each sac being connected with its 
fellows of the same side. Within the sac is found 
more fluid and this inner fluid is in direct contact 
with small organs that send sensations to the brain 
through a nerve. As the position of the body is 
changed, the impulse is transmitted to the fluid within 
the sac and then either by direct stimulation or by a 
change of fluid pressure, or both, the impulse is sent 
to the brain which becomes aware of the changed posi- 
tion. This change of position is then checked by means 
of the other senses. However, the sensations received 
from the semi-circular canals are fickle guides and the 
illusions which they produce are many. As has been 
said, on the ground these may be inconsequential, 
however, when experienced in the air, while flying, 
they may prove disastrous, providing one does not 
have the necessary instruments with which to properly 
orient himself. 


The reason for the illusions experienced is based 
mainly on the physics of fluids, particularly inertia. 
When a blindfolded individual is spun about in the 
horizontal plane in a whirling chair he experiences 
the subjective sensation of turning in the direction of 
rotation. If now, the chair is suddenly stopped, he 
almost immediately experiences the subjective sensa- 
tion of turning in the opposite direction, even though 


Ocker Box 


Left: The turning chair and 
performs the 
exhibition of 
The equipment 


most simplified 
sense betrayal. 
has been installed 


he is not moving at all. If instead of stopping the 
rotation of the chair, the movement of the chair is 
simply slowed, the individual will have the subjective 
sensation of standing still, while continuing actually 
to turn in the original direction. 

In the first instance the phase of rotation imparted 
to the fluid of the semi-circular canal while turning 
caused a lag of the fluid as well as a pressure and was 
interpeted as a turning in the direction of rotation by 
the higher cerebral centers. When the chair was im- 
mediately stopped the semi-circular canals stopped also, 
but the phase of rotation that had been imparted to 
the fluid persisted and carried the fluid “by” the 
organs, to which the stimulus is imparted; the pressure 
exerted became less; and the individual interpeted this 
change as a turning in the opposite direction. Again, 
in the experiment where the movement of the chair 
is slowed it is observed that the phase of rotation is 
synchrononous with the phase of rotation of the fluid 
of the internal ear and the individual interpets this 
balancing of the two forces as standing perfectly still 
while still actually rotating in the original direction, 
although more slowly than when the movement was 
initiated. 

The reasons for the detailed description of this illu- 
sion, when external objective reference is eliminated 
on the ground by blindfolding as when spinning an 
individual in a whirling chair, will become immediately 
apparent when its application is made in “blind flying” 
so called, and the characteristic maneuver of most air- 
planes—the spin—is considered. 

When one gets into conditions necessitating “blind 
flight” and vision can no longer play the leading role 
and the sense of “feel” imparted by the muscles and 
joints can no longer be depended upon, one then relies 
on such other senses with which one is endowed. 
Automatically, the sensation imparted by the internal 
ear comes into play, and this sensation, when not 
checked by vision and “feel” due to the loss of external 
objective reference, (as is always the case in blind 
flying) soon leads the pilot into disaster. 


(Continued on Page 32) 


recently in 











the Air Corps Training Center, 
and will, in all probability be 
universally adopted not only by 
the Air Corps but by civil aero- 
nautics to convince pilots of the 
falsity of sense illusions, at the 
same time inculcating confidence 
in the instruments. 

Right: The instruments (wind 
driven) inside the box do not 
correspond with the subject’s 
senses during or after comple- 
tion of the spin. 








An Address 


By Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Air Commerce 
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At the Conference of the Bureau of Air Commerce With Airline Operators, August 15, 1934 


A’ rHIS TIME every indication points to next year 
as being the beginning of a great era of develop 
ment and expansion of all phases of American aviation. 
Events of last Winter demonstrated that the public 
wants an adequate and properly equipped military air 
force and an expanded air transport system; in fact, a 
comprehensive aviation program. For the first time in 
its history the Air Corps was afforded an opportunity 
to demonstrate what it lacked, and the subsequent 
Baker Board report should pave the way for a con 
structive program for that arm. The Navy program 
definitely includes an increase in its air unit. This 
military situation naturally affects with promise the 
immediate future of the commercial manufacturers. 


Foreign Nations during the past year have embarked 
on greatly expanded programs, seeming to realize, for 
the first time, the true possibilities of the airplane, 
commercially and as a military weapon, and to such an 
extent that this country can not afford to relinquish its 
leading position. The aircraft itself, particularly that 
developed in this country, has been increased in speed 
and improved in structure to such a remarkable degree 
within the last year or so that its use and economics 
as a vehicle of transportation show more possibilities 
than ever before. Production of a safer, more easily 
controlled, and less expensive plane for the individual 
flier is practically assured, and that greatest but almost 
untapped field will be exploited. And what should 
be of more immediate enc turagement to you of the air 
transport field is the study and probable recommenda 
tions of the Federal Aviation Commission recently 
appointed by the President. No wiser move could 
have been initiated at this time than to have an impar 
tial group study both commercial and military avia 
tion, and recommend for the future rather than inves 
tigate the past 

Because of the present interested attitude of both 
the Administration and the public, along with these 
recent events and developments, no industry could 
reasonably hold more hope for its future growth and 
success. Your immediate concerns, such as air mail 
rates, are only details of a larger picture since a sound, 
permanent and rapidly growing air transport system 
is vital and inevitable 


Commercial Aviation— The Backbone 


We of the Air Commerce Bureau appreciate ex 
ceedingly your coming from all parts of the country 
to attend this conference. We welcome the oppor 
tunity to discuss with you not only desirable changes 
in regulations, but also to report to you the activities 
of the Bureau and to hear from you the developments 
in your operations. We also welcome the opportunity 
of congratulating the airline operators for the unparal 
leled progress made during the past year under rather 
adverse conditions. In fact, those of us in the Depart 
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August was no vacation month for the Director of Air Com- 
merce Eugene L. Vidal. Immediately after directing the 
revisions to the Air Commerce Regulations at the conference 
with the Airline Operators, Vidal left Washington for the 
momentous maiden voyage of the Brazilian Clipper to South 
America. 





ment who are familiar with airline problems feel an 
ever increasing admiration for your courage and vision, 
since developing airlines require both qualities. 

You are reminded that by law the Bureau has the 
duty of fostering and developing air commerce, as 
well as regulating it and providing aids to air naviga- 
tion, and in initiating changes and improvements in 
our services and adding new activities, we have con- 
stantly kept in mind several facts. We feel as you do, 
that aviation, with all its past romance and color, must, 
in order to become a real industry, produce, operate, 
or sell for profit on a sound and permanent basis. We 
also feel that because the art improves rapidly and 
hence expensively, indirect Federal assistance to those 
phases which require aid is logical for reasons too 
numerous to mention, and which include national de- 
fense, but at the same time no phase with future pos- 
sibilities should be neglected to the advantage of an- 
other. A third fact is that commercial aviation is the 
backbone of all aviation, since, after all, the military 
arms are entirely dependent on the products of the 
commercial manufacturers. 


Accident Investigations 


An important part of our safety campaign is the 
study of accidents, followed by an application of the 
knowledge thus gained to future operations. In the 
past the Bureau of Air Commerce has been hampered 
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in its investigations of accidents by a lack of authority 
to compel the giving of testimony by unwilling wit- 
nesses. Also, the general situation was clouded because 
of the necessity for holding accident reports confi- 
dential. Now, with additional authority granted by the 
amendment to the Air Commerce Act, these particular 
difficulties are eliminated. Procedure for investigating 
accidents under this amplified authority now is being 
worked out, so that in the event of a serious accident 
of questionable circumstances a public hearing will be 
held. Results of the hearing will be available to any- 
one who desires them, and the findings will be espe- 
cially valuable to the Bureau of Air Commerce and 
the air transport operators in preventing similar occur- 
rences in the future. 


The public hearing method of accident investigation 
should dispel much of the mystery that frequently has 
attended aircraft accidents in the past because it will 
provide the Bureau with adequate means for securing 
information which formerly was dificult or impossible 
to obtain. It is more the desire of the Bureau to pub- 
lish the cause of the accident, rather than to establish 
blame or liability. 


Necessity for Change 


This conference has been convened for the purpose 
of obtaining viewpoints of the airline operators with 
respect to both regulations and aids to air navigatyen. 
The pilots and the airline officials who are governed by 
the regulations, and who utilize the air navigation aids 
on the airways system, are certain to find flaws which 
call for correction, and they undoubtedly have ideas 
which could be adopted to effect improvements. 


We hope that this exchange of views and informa- 
tion not only will enable us to bring practices up to 
the present date, but that it also will pave the way 
for still further changes which will become necessary 
in the future. Just as laws follow customs, regulations 
follow good practice. 


That such changes will be necessary is a foregone 
conclusion. The present regulations were adopted in 
1930, and are only four years old, but they no longer 
serve their purpose because of the rapid developments 
that have taken place in airline operation. Progress 
has not stopped; if anything, it is speeding up. For 
example, it 1s necessary now to put certain restrictions 
upon the operation of single-engine aircraft. With 
further research and engineering development these 
restrictions may no longer be necessary, and whenever 
such is the case, they will be eliminated. Again, radio 
equipment for blind landing of aircraft probably will 
be so perfected that it can be used as a matter of 
routine in scheduled flying, and this would involve 
considerable revision of the airline regulations. 


Another consideration that makes a major revision 
of the airline regulations imperative at this particular 
time is the new legislation covering this part of the 
Air Commerce Bureau’s work. The Air Commerce 
Act of 1926 did not specifically mention regulation of 
airlines. The necessity for this was only beginning to 
make itself apparent at that time, and it was impossible 
for Congress to anticipate just what would be required. 
A few years later the present airline regulations were 






promulgated, authority for them being implied in the 
Act by the power given the Secretary of Commerce 
to issue such certificates as he deemed necessary to 
regulate interstate air commerce. Under this change, 
the airlines were required to hold certificates of au- 
thority to operate. Regulations promulgated as the 
standards for obtaining and holding certificates were 
drawn up with the advice and assistance of the indus- 
try. In effect, the old airline regulations amounted to 
a code of then known good practices for safety in 
flying, agreed upon by the operators and administered 
by the Department. 


In the last session of Congress the Air Commerce 
Act was amended and the Secretary of Commerce was 
instructed, among other things, to promulgate and en- 
force safety regulations governing the operations of 
the airlines. This definitely charges the Department of 
Commerce with responsibility for supervising safety 
aspects of airline operation. If the Department should 
fail to meet this obligation, it would justly be called 
to account by the public which supports our activities. 
Accordingly, the Bureau of Air Commerce has made 
a thorough study of the airline regulations, and drafted 
many important changes, both to bring them into line 
with present-day practices in aeronautics, and to abide 
by the mandate of the amendment to the Air Com- 
merce Act. 


In the first six months of this year there were 
twenty-five accidents on the domestic scheduled air- 
lines. This was an improvement over the correspond- 
ing part of 1933, when forty-seven accidents occurred. 
But when fatalities are considered, the picture is not 
so bright. There were twelve passenger fatalities in 
the first six months of 1934 as against two in the same 
period of 1933. The first six months of 1933, inci- 
dentally, were outstanding with respect to passenger 
fatalities. The total number of fatalities, including 
pilots and crew as well as passengers, was twenty in 
the first six months of 1934 as compared with seven- 
teen for the first half of 1933. 


Considerable thought has been given to changes in 
regulations which might add operating expense or de 
crease performance. Those of us in the Bureau who 
have operated airlines appreciate this problem and it 
is our desire to assist in decreasing costs of operation 
and increasing performance or dependability of service. 
Certain changes suggested may involve initial or non- 
recurring expenses to some operations, but this is nat- 
urally of less concern than increased operating costs. 


Some of the airlines might not need Federal regula- 
tions to guarantee good flying practices; in fact, some 
airlines might never miss an abandonment of all Fed- 
eral regulations. However, the Federal regulations are 
an assurance that all airlines will meet these high 
standards. 


If any one of the various changes now contemplated 
is outstanding, it is the setting up of individual stand- 
ards of operation for specific routes. Conditions vary 
in different parts of the country, and good practices 
in flying over the level plains of the Central States 
might be hazardous in flights over the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The amended regulations provide in detail for 





these differences which are due to geography, weather 
and terrain. 


Division Into Operating Units 


The route flown by an air transport company will 
be divided into operating divisions, each division rep- 
resenting the round trip flown by a pilot, and a separate 
letter of authority will be required for each division. 
Pilots assigned to a division will demonstrate their 
knowledge of flying conditions along that part of the 
route, their names will appear on the letter of authority 
as men who are qualified to carry passengers in that 
division. Each qualified pilot will be checked for his 
ability to fly the route by instruments only at regular 
intervals. 


For each division on his route the air transport 
operator will prepare a manual of operations which 
will include a copy of the letter of authority for the 
division and complete instructions for flight along the 
route followed within the division, including specifi 
cally the duties of personnel involved in a flight 
operation. 


Thus the airline regulations hereafter will not only 
specify general safety standards for airline operation, 
but also provide a method for setting up individual 
standards applicable directly to the specific terrain 
involved, and taking into account the character of in- 
dividual airports, radio facilities, and any other factors 
bearing upon flight operations oVer a given division. 


Single and Multimotored Aircraft 


Much thought has been given to the use of single 
and multimotored aircraft. The conclusion reached 
was that at this stage of development single-engined 
craft have a definite role for daytime operations in 
scheduled air transportation, and should not be un- 
necessarily restricted in carrying out that role, but 
that where terrain or other conditions make it neces- 
sary to have the added safety factor possessed by a 
multiengined craft capable of continuing flight with 
one engine dead, such a craft should be definitely re- 
quired by the airline regulations. 


Accordingly, the regulations contain authority for 
use of single-engined aircraft for day flights over all 
airways, provided such airways have suitable landing 
terrain. At night, multimotored craft are required for 
passenger operations. 


Single-engined craft will not be permitted to operate 
over or through clouds or fog. Multiengined craft may 
do so on radio-equipped routes, and provided they are 
prepared to take advantage of the radio aids to air 
navigation. Within certain limitations, steadier or im 
proving reported weather conditions at the terminal 
or stop will be insisted upon. Also, all requirements 
with respect to clearance, availability of landing areas 
and fuel reserve are to be met. I am sure you will 
agree that stricter regulations must be decided upon 
and enforced for bad weather flying. 


Of interest to both operator and manufacturer is 
the suggested multimotored motor failure performance, 
an exceedingly debatable problem. We are recom- 
mending that a multimotored plane must maintain an 
altitude of 500 feet above the highest valley level of 
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the route, fully loaded, with one motor not functioning. 

Under the recent Air Mail Act the Secretary of 
Commerce is directed to approve agreements between 
air mail operators and their pilots and mechanics as 
to retirement benefits, but at this time it is felt that 
little can be accomplished as to such agreements until 
air mail contracts with adjusted rates are permanently 


established. 
Personnel 


In prescribing maximum flying hours for first pilots, 
a total of 1,000 hours per year, but not more than 
100 hours in any single month, is recommended by 
the Bureau. There are countless and apparently rea- 
sonable arguments as to greater total maxima as well 
as lower total maxima, and I am sure we have heard 
them all. 


The mechanical and weather forced landing reports 
inaugurated last Summer have proved to be of such an 
interesting study that mechanical and weather inter- 
ruption reports will be requested from the operators. 
During these sessions you will be provided with an 
analysis of the past year’s causes of forced landings. 

So-termed “aircraft dispatchers” will be licensed by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce under the amended regu- 
lations. Candidates will be given written tests on 
weather reporting, regulations of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, knowledge of terrain on the airways over 
which they are to dispatch aircraft, knowledge con- 
cerning flying equipment and aids to air navigation 
utilized by their companies, and familiarity with quali- 
fications and characteristics of operating personnel. 


There are many other less important changes in the 
tentative draft of the airline regulations, but before 
discussing them, I want to assure you that we in the 
Bureau of Air Commerce realize that some of the new 
provisions will add to the duties to be carried out by 
certain airline employees, and that they probably will 
involve some additional costs to certain operators. We 
feel that they are worth whatever they will cost in 
effort and money, and that they are so necessary that 
they should be undertaken regardless. 


At the conclusion of this conference we should be 
in agreement as to the form of regulations that will 
do most to safeguard the travelers who patronize the 
lines. If that is accomplished, and if the new regula- 
tions assist the industry in providing a safe and re- 
liable transport service over all the routes traversed by 
scheduled craft, greater success for the airlines will be 
assured. Without the co-operation of the airlines, 
which the Department has enjoyed to so liberal an 
extent in the past, we could accomplish nothing. If 
we were faced with the necessity of regulating an 
unwilling transport industry, it would be necessary to 
double or treble our force of inspectors, and adopt an 
entirely different attitude toward the whole problem. 
Fortunately, that is something with which we do not 
have to contend, particularly since safer operations are 
even more vital to you. Our services are at your dis- 
posal, and both the airlines and the Bureau of Air 
Commerce will benefit if complete co-operation and 
understanding are established. We invite suggestions, 
criticism and requests, and yourselves to personally 
visit us even more than in the past. 
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viation and Foreign Trade 


International Air Express Inaugurated 
By John S. Gorby 
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An American Clipper, of Pan American Airways, loads nearly a ton of express from Railway Express Agency trucks, 
as the International Air Express, the result of co-ordination of services of the two organizations, was inaugurated on Aug- 
ust 1, 1934. Photo from Pan American Railways. 


Be rege: a new chapter in the history of trade rela- 
tions between the Americas, the recently an- 
nounced International Air Express has been hailed by 
prominent business leaders and Government officials 
as one which will provide a much needed impetus to 
world trade recovery. More specifically it marks a 
milestone in the history of aviation in this country by 
joining, as it does, the services of Railway Express 
Agency and its contract airlines with the vast Pan 
American Airways Systems. 

Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation, makes the following pertinent statement: 

“It is a gratifying indication of outstanding enter- 
prise in transportation. Those who have created this 
new service are entitled to congratulations and the 
thanks of the country. They have for the first time 
placed the great domestic express shipping facilities of 
the railroads at the command of American industry 
engaged in foreign commerce, and they have done an 
equally important thing, namely, cordinated rail and 
air service. 

“It is a pleasure to see the two forms of transporta- 
tion join hands in this way. The results should be an 
effective stimulus to good relations and profitable inter- 
course with our Latin American neighbors.” 

Development of intra-American express traffic can 
not fail in swelling the ever mounting tide of domestic 


air express handled over commercial airlines. The Air 
Express Division of Railway Express Agency, operat- 
ing over a Nation-wide network composed of thirteen 
airline operators, expects that International Air Express 
matter will be turned over for air transportation in 
increasing quantities. 

To celebrate the inauguration of the new service 
early in August, a special “first flight’ shipment was 
arranged from Vancouver to San Diego and from San 
Francisco across the continent to New York. A United 
Air Lines three-mile-a-minute transport plane collected 
scores of packages from points throughout the country. 
At Newark Airport the cargo was loaded into a spe- 
cially chartered plane for a speedy jaunt to the Miami 
terminal of Pan American Airways. A stop at Wash- 
ington, en route, enabled the foreign consulates to 
make “first flight” shipments to their respective coun- 
tries. The following morning a giant clipper ship of 
the air took off from Miami with nearly a ton of ship- 
ments to mark the inauguration of the transportation 
service designed to save Latin-American markets for 
the American countries in the face of strong European 
competition. 

It is significant that in this bid for our foreign trade 
recovery, aviation, represented by Pan American Air- 
ways and by the commercial airlines under contract to 
Railway Express Agency, is playing a dominant role. 
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Three Gentlemen With a Past 


By Lieutenant H. Latane Lewis II 


the swaying metal ball attached to the 


NSIDI 
| pirseeerd balloon which recently penetrated into the 
stratosphere under the joint sponsorship of the Nation 
al Geographic Society and the Air Corps were three 
of the Army's best known flyers, Major William | 
Kepner, Captain Albert W. Stevens and Captain A 
Anderson, all of whom have long records of outstand 


ing ac hievements 


Captain Albert W. Stevens 


Captain Stevens, who during the flight busied him 
self with manipulating the ton of scientific instruments 
carried for observation and photographic work, has 
been performing unprecedented feats of aerial photo 


graphy for many years 


Stevens hails from Belfast, Maine, where he was 
horn in 1886. After amassing three degrees at the 
University of Maine, he spent some time as a gold 
mining engineer, travelling ‘alf over Alaska by dog 
team His military career began during the hectic 
days of the World War when he enlisted in the Avia 
tion Section of the Signal Corps Reserve, in January, 
LYS The following 
first lieutenas nd sent to the Photographic School 
When he had completed the 
1 of the 6th 


month he was commissioned a 
niversity 
for France in commanc 


Secti n 


The work that Stevens was assigned to at the front 


was probably the most difficult and yet the least praised 


} 


joo in aviatior taking photographs of enemy posi 


tions. To fly deep into enemy territory in one of 
those clumsy wartime crates and sit there over him 
ind calmly click a camera while he fires at you from 
the ground with every thing he has, and enemy planes 
attack you from the air as well, is a job that nobody 
except one who was there can appreciate. And it 
took a stout man. indeed. to bring home the bacon 
Stevens skill and devotion to duty won him two cita 
tions. He ipated in most of the major engage 
ments of American troops and shortly before the 
Armistice igned he was appointed Chief Photo 
graphic Officer of the Air Service, First Army. When 
the I 

balloon observer north of Verdun 


rostilities Came to an end, he Was Serving as a 


He was promoted to the rank of captain and re 
turned to the United States in 1919 
of the War, most of his service has been with the 
Engineering Division at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
where he has engaged in experimental photographic 


Since the close 


work and has been responsible for developments of far 
He was the first to make suc 
cessful aerial mosaics in this country 


reac hing Im pe rtance 


In 1924, he accompanied Dr. Hamilton Rice on his 


expedition which explored the hitherto unknown head- 
waters of branches of the Amazon River, where white 
men had never been before. Several years later, he 
assisted the National Geographic Society in explora- 
tion work in South America. His photographs of these 
areas were a great contribution to geographic knowl- 
edge, for they had never been surveyed or mapped and 
accurate information concerning them was lacking. 


Captain Stevens has had some exciting experiences 
during his flying career. For many years he held the 
world’s record for high altitude parachute jumping, 
having bailed out of an airplane at 24,200 feet. 
Probably no flyer has had a more unusual experience 
than he encountered while setting the world’s altitude 
record for two-place airplanes with Captain St. Clair 
Street in 1928. They had climbed to 37,000 feet 
where the throttle became stuck due to the intense 
cold which contracted the metal. They could not 
shut off the engine. To cut the switch would have 
meant a frozen radiator, and to have cut it intermit 
tently would have caused a fire. Moreover, the plane 
was not built to withstand the stress of a power dive. 
So the flyers were literally caught in the air, and were 
forced to cruise around until they had used up their 
rasoline. As they started their long glide down, a 
tew spoonfuls of gas would occasionally slop into the 
carburetor line and the engine would sputter for a 
moment or two, which kept it warm enough to prevent 
t'e cylinder jackets from freezing. 


In 1929 Captain Stevens, in recognition of this high 
Ititude flight and for his efforts in long distance pho 
tographic flights, was awarded the Mackay Trophy, 
which is awarded annually for the most meritorious 
flight made by Air Corps personnel. Photographs 
made from high altitudes are of great military 
value for they give a comprehensive picture, some 
times covering as much as 33 square miles on a single 
plate. 


On Inauguration Day in 1929, Stevens made the 
first night photographs of the White House and Capi 
tol in Washington. These pictures were literally 
flashlight exposures on a large scale, the flash being 
produced by firing a large charge of magnesium 
powder 


If you read the pictorial supplements of the Sunday 
newspapers, you probably have often admired the 
striking aerial photographs that are Captain Stevens’ 
handiwork. Notable among his many photographic 
missions was the survey he made early in 1932 of the 
National Parks in the Great Northwest, covering ten 
thousand square miles. During this survey, he made 
a photograph of Mount Shasta from a point 331 miles 
away—from the longest distance a photograph has 
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ever been taken. The mountain was invisible to human 
eyes and the camera had to be aimed by careful cal- 
culations. 

Captain Stevens is at present on duty at Wright 


Field. 


Major William E. Kepner 

ILOTING the big bag on her hop into the outer 

core of the earth’s atmosphere was an old hand 
at riding the winds on a bubble of gas. Major Kepner, 
or “Kep” as he is known to his intimates, is a versatile 
flyer and an experienced soldier, having had service 
not only in both the lighter-than-air and the heavier 
than-air branches of the Air Corps, but having served 
with distinction in the Infantry and Cavalry as well. 


13 


and the following year he went to the Airship School 
at Langley Field, Virginia, and mastered the rubber 
cow. Upon being rated an Airship Pilot, he was 
assigned to the Aberdeen Proving Grounds in Mary- 
land. He is considered an expert at piloting blimps 
cross country. 

For a number of months he was on duty at the 
Navy lighter-than-air station at Lakehurst, New Jersey, 
where he pursued a course in rigid airship training 
under the tutelage of the German airship wizard, 
Captain Hugo Eckner. For awhile he served as navi- 
gator of the dirigible, Los Angeles. While at this sta- 
tion he completed 340 hours of flying in rigid airships. 

When the experimental metal-clad airship ZMC-2, 
commonly known as “the tin bubble”, was constructed 


for the Navy, Kepner 





Kepner was born in 
Peru, Indiana, in 1893. 
He first donned his 
country’s uniform as an 
enlisted man in the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1909 and 
spent four years in 
Hawaii and the Philip- ". 
pines. In 1916, we find ae. 
him on the Mexican 
border, serving as a sec- 
ond lieutenant with the 
Indiana National Guard 
and the same year he 
was promoted to first 
lieutenant. He then 
transferred to the Cav- 
alry for a time and then 
was assigned back to the 
Infantry and promoted 
to Captain, in 1917. 


The young ofhcer was 
soon in France and in 





was her chief test pilot 
and commanded her 
during all of her prelim- 
inary flights, including 
one from Detroit to 
Lakehurst. 


The Major has had a 
brilliant record in_ bal- 
loon racing. In 1927 he 
won third place in the 
National Elimination 
Ballon Race and _ the 
next year, in spite of 
flying what was consid- 
ered the most unfavora- 
ble entry, won both the 
National Race and the 
Gordon Bennett Inter- 
national Race, compet- 
ing against the foremost 
balloon pilots from all 
countries. He had a 





the thick of the fighting. 


He served in six major Left to Right: Captain Albert W. Stevens, Major William E. 
Kepner and Lieutenant Orville A. Anderson. 

including Making one of the most spectacular voyages into the strato- 

sphere of recent years, these Air Corps officers are indeed “Gentle- 

men with a Past.” Their broad experiences in varied phases of 

flying made them the logical choice for the National Geographic- 

Air Corps scientific expedition. 


engagements, 
the Aisne offensive, the 
Champagne Marne de- 
fensive, and the Aisne- 
Marne offensive. Late in 1918, near Cunel, while in 
command of a battalion, he personally led one com- 
pany in an attack on a woods occupied by a company 
of German machine gunners. He was the first to 
enter the wood and later, when part of the attacking 
company was held up by flanking machine gun fire, he, 
with a patrol of three men, encircled this machine 
gun, and after a hand to hand fight, put the gun 
out of action. 

After the Armistice, he went up into Germany with 
the Army of Occupation and held a number of respon- 
sible commands, For exceptional service in the War 
he received the Distinguished Service Cross, Legion 
d’Honneur, Croix de Guerre, and a citation from both 
the American Army and the French Army. 

Upon his return to the United States, Captain Kep- 
ner decided that flying to war was preferable to walk 
ing and obtained his transfer to the Air Corps. He 
learned the whims and vagaries of gas bags at the 
Balloon School at Ross Field, California, and was 
rated Balloon Observer in 1921. There followed serv- 
ice with balloon companies attached to the Infantry, 


narrow escape in this 
latter contest when his 
ballast was expended 
and the big bag fell all 
the way to the ground 
from 20,000 feet. Kep- 
ner and his aide threw out every movable object in 
the basket, finally shedding even their parachutes and 
outer clothing, in their effort to check their descent. 
Although they hit hard in a tobacco patch, neither 
was injured. 

Major Kepner is one of the few officers in the Air 
Corps who holds all four aeronautical ratings: Balloon 
Observer, Airship Pilot, Airplane Observer and Air- 
plane Pilot. His present station is Wright Field, 
where he has the important assignment of Purchasing 
and Contracting Officer for the Air Corps. 


Captain Orville A. Anderson 
APTAIN ANDERSON, the assistant pilot on the 
flight, was born in Springfield, Utah, in 1895, 
and graduated from Brigham Young University. When 
the United States declared was in 1917, Anderson was 
quick to enlist in the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps. 
About ten months later, he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant and assigned as balloon observation 
(Continued on Page 32) 








Part |. Spark Plugs 
By Reagan C. Stunkel 


HE USE of a special spark plug in aviation motors 
Vine always been a necessity, because of the extreme 
conditions to which the motors are subjected. Discrim 
ination between the various plugs necessary for use 
in a specified engine 
under the variety of 
conditions such an en 
gine might be subjected 
to, depends on the 
characteristics of the 
plug, the compression 
ratio of the engine, the 
type of fuel used, the 
horsepower, cylinder 
head operating temper 
atures, blower speeds, 
and type of ignition. 

The spark plug man- 
ufacturers of the Unitec 
States have perfected 
their products to the 
extent that there is no 
difficulty experienced 
in securing a plug to 
reasonable condition. It is no 
longer necessary to use the old cut-and-dried methods 
to secure the ignition plug that pro 





The Champion Radio-Shielded 
Spark Plug 


operate under am 


duces the best engine performance 


The advent of radio shielding has 
complicated. the ignition systems of 
aircraft to a small extent, and has 
made it necessary for the manufac 
turers to produce, in addition to their 
ordinary line of unshielded spark 
plugs, a plug shielded against high 
frequency discharges and capable of 
operating under the same conditions 
as were encountered before 


Patricular credit for their experimentation, the suc 
cesstul use of radio equipment on aircraft, must be 
given to the spark plug manufacturers. Of course, 
anything tending to interfere with radio apparatus 
must be minimized as much as possible, and there has 
been a great amount ofl experimentation toward this 
end 


The most difficult parts of the engine to shield are 
the spark plugs, because they must be not only well 


shielded, but must also function with no loss of ef 


hciency. Of primary consideration is the size, cost, 
and serviceability 


of the product 


Aircraft Accessories 





Hurley Townsend Radio Shield 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE.—The broad field of aircraft accessories 
and their recent developments presents an interesting study. 
The almost universal and consistent praise of our great air- 
raft designers and manufacturers for their meteoric progress 
in the past few years has somewhat overshadowed the interest 
n and attention to the simultaneous remarkable developments 
of our designers and manufacturers of aircraft accessories. 
The latter group have contributed much towards the industry's 
attaining the present-day high standards in airp'ane perform- 
ance, safety and comfort. In this series of articles, the author 
hopes to emphasize the importance of this phase of the indus- 
tru, and, with the kind aid of the manufacturers, compile a 
symposium of reliable information for the present as well as 
the prospective owners of aircrajt. 











In designing a shielding ssytem, it is highly desirable 
that there shall be the least amount of air space en- 
closed in the harness. Due to changes in temperature, 
air is drawn into the harness, and when the engine 
cools, any moisture in the air condenses and deposits 
upon any cool surface on the interior of the harness. 
It may be only a thin film of moisture, or the surface 
may actually be wet. 


When this condensation is deposited upon insulating 
material which is depended upon to insulate the high 
voltage ignition current, the resistance may be im- 
paired, or it may be reduced to such an extent that 
the current leaks over the insulation instead of jumping 
at the sparking points of the plug. 

In this case. she motor may start 
only with great difficulty, or it may 
be impossible to start it at all until 
the damp insulation is removed and 
dried. 

Accompany this article are photo- 
graphs of three representative types 
of modern 
shielded 
plugs. 

The Cham- 
pion Spark Plug 
Company presents a compact 
porcelain-insulated spark plug of 
distinctive performance. This 
spark plug is furnished in both 
the shielded and plain types, and 
can be easily serviced. Charts in- 
dicating the proper type of plug 
for any aircraft engine are pro- 
curable from Champion. 

The Hurley Townsend plug is 
shielded by means of an alumi- 
num cap screwing directly to the spark plug. Particu- 
lar attention toward eliminating losses due to moisture 


spark 





Hurley Townsend Plug 
with fixed gap 
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condensation in the shielding has been given in 
this design. 

The B. G. Corporation, manufacturers of a wide 
variety of spark plugs, has developed a very complete 
line of aviation spark plugs of 
both types as well as shielded 
fittings for use on the plug. 
The plug is insulated with 
mica, and it is an indication of 
the progress in engine design to 
note that for modern aviation 
engines this insulating material 
is used almost exclusively in 
order to withstand the severe 
operating conditions imposed by 
high-compression ratios, super- 
charging and increasing engine 
speeds. The B. G. shielded 
spark plug is a mica insulated 
plug with the shield made inte- 
gral. The photograph shows the 
arrangement of the electrodes. 
This lengthens the life of the 
plug and prevents fouling due 
to oil fumes. Both shielded and 
plain B. G. plugs are of the 
mica-insulated type, and are easily and economically 
serviced. 








CHAMPION 





Champion Standard 
Plug. 


Cooperation of the manufacturers with airline oper- 
ators has done much toward the perfection of a satis- 
factory spark plug, and it is said that a spark plug may 
be found for any reasonable operating condition by 
simply contacting one of the manufacturers. 
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Modern aviation development demands that acces- 
sories be of such calibre and stamina that they shall 
meet all requirements that present-day operators of 
aircraft demand. With the advent of greater speeds 





The B. G. Radio-Shielded Champion Mica Insu- 
4-B-2. lated Plug. 


and instrument flying in a variety of weather and 
flying conditions, manufacturers have produced and 
developed accessories that can withstand the most try- 
ing circumstances which aircraft must be subjected to. 
The meteoric rise of accessory development in the past 
few years, together with the increasing demand that 
accessories be producd which will give a maximum 
amount of efficiency of operation with a minimum 
amount of maintenance, has been one of the paramount 
features in the development of aircraft today. 





Bids Opened For D.O.C. Planes 


At 2 p. M. August 27th, in Room 1851 of the Com- 
merce Building in Washington, genial Secretary of 
Commerce Roper officiated at the formal opening of 
the bids for twenty-five airplanes to be used by the 
Department inspectors. After his customary saluta- 
tions and much gon taking of the slow slitting of 


the first envelope, the gures were announced. 


Fourteen bids were phn one obviously a “prank” 
bid and another without bond or NRA certificate 
(both promised by September 4th). The prank bid 
was, humorously enough, for exactly $750.00. The 
bid offered by the concern without certificate or bond 
was next lowest bid, for $1,695.00, which bid is con- 
tingent upon the necessary bond and certificate. 

There were, then eleven prima facie valid bids. Of 
these eleven, the range was from the low of $2,493.87 
to the high of $6,670.00 each. On the face of present 
indications, the successful bidder is Mr. Waldo D. 
Waterman of Santa Monica, California, with his 
bonded and certified low bid of $2,493.87. 


No definite date has been set for awarding the con- 
tract, but it will probably take some little time to make 
the thorough examination of designs which will be re- 
quired prior to this action. 


The bids, in order of their opening, are: 
Cunningham-Hall Aircraft Corp., 


Rochester, N. Y. $6,425.00 


Waldo D. Waterman, Santa Monica, Calif... 2,493.87 
St. Louis Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo.. 3,395.00 
Hartford Aircraft Co., Hartford, Ct.......... 2,650.00 
+Safety Air Transport Co., 4 ~ aaa Ind. 750.00 
*Church Airplane Co., Chicago, IIl....... ————— 
Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla................ 3,750.00 
Hammond Aircraft Corp., Ypsilanti, Mich............. 3,190.00 
Curtiss‘Wright Airplane Co., Robertson, Mo......... 2,995.00 


Kreider-Reisner Aircraft Co....................... 
Amphibians, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 
Niagara Amphibians oe Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Eee - —— 
)} Wood . 
Arrow Aircraft & Motors Corp. Lincoln, Neb.- 


. 6,200.00 
6,670.00 


4,000.00 
3,250.00 


NS a 3,495.00 
hg Es Pa a ee 3,995.00 
Campbell Aircraft Co., St. ‘Joseph, “Mo. 1,650.00 


The Campbell bid was dramatically delivered in due 
course of post while the figures of the opened bids 
were being checked. An NRA certificate was fur- 
nished, but no bid bond was received. Being subject 
to arrival of the bid bond, the Campbell bid has been 
ruled valid and therefore entitled to consideration. If 
bid proves finally to be in good order, it will be the 
low bid for the entire set. 


+The obvious “prank” bid. 
*No bond or NRA certificate. 
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ASHINGTON 


P.T. NORTON ,JR. 


Airline Operator’s Conference and Revision of Air Commerce Regulations 


ae RTANT REVISIONS of the four-year-old Air Com 


merce Regulations, making for greater safety and 
regularity of our American scheduled airline opera 
tions, were effected August 15th and 16th in the con 
ference between the Bureau of Air Commerce and 
the airline operators in Washington. The necessity 
for these revisions have been for some time a foregone 
conclusion. Airline pilots and insurance representa 
tives were present at the conference to assist in re 
vising the regulations, which go into effect Septem 
her lst 

It was ind 
harmony t 


“artening to see all groups work in 
effecting even greater safety over 
ur national ransport systems. It was the safety 
element that received the emphasis in all considerations, 
and rightly so, now that great speeds have been at 
tained and greater speeds are predicted from the pro 
duction lines. The operators were wide awake to this 
factor, witness the new regulations which were ac 
cepted. Excerpts 

Multimotor aircraft shall be capable of taking off, 


climbing and circling for landing at all airports con 


templated for us¢ the airplane operator as terminals 
or stops, with landing gear down, in the event of a 
motor failure immediately after the take-off 

No single-motor airplane will be authorized to ope1 
ate through or over the top ot solid tog or clouds at 
any time. Multimotor airplanes capable of sustained 
flight with any one engine dead and equipped with 
directional radio and broadcast receivers may be given 
special written authority for operation over certain 
specited routes under certain provisions 

All aircraft used in night flying anywhere with pas 
sengers must be multimotor and capable of sustained 
flight with the maximum authorized load and with anv 
one engine dead at an altitude of at least 500 feet 
of the authorized route. (Com 
pletion o ' un in darkness permitted for single 
motor aircraft.) 

Multimotor pl: may fly blind only if they can 
maintain, with tor dead, sufficient altitude to 


clear all obstructions by 1,000 feet 

First pilots shall hold a rating for the type of air 
craft employ a scheduled air transport rating 
He must be th ghly familiar with the route by 


least five round trips. After 90 days 


abe ve the 


having made at 
absence from the route, his license to fly the route is 
automatically canceled. They shall prove their ability 
to fly on instruments under a hood at least once every 
90 days. Although not definitely decided upon, it was 
promulgated that a pilot must not fly more than 100 
hours in any one month and not more than eight 


hours in any twenty-four-hour period, though added 
flexibility may be arranged to adapt reasonable 
schedules. 

In the event of a forced landing on other than a 
flying field, the pilot shall not again take off with pas 
sengers from such field, but may take off empty to 
pick up his passengers at an adequate flying field. 

Dispatchers are to be licensed, each company re 
guired to provide a competent operations manager 
charged with the dispatching of all aircraft and he 
shall hold an aircraft dispatcher’s license as chief air 
craft dispatcher. 

A controversial question is that of providing for 
examination and licensing of airplane dispatchers or 
similar officials of each air transport line. These of 
ficers, largely responsible for determining in what sort 
of weather pilots and passengers shall be sent out on 
the airways, under the new regulations, would be 
subject to the most rigid examinations as to qualifica 
tions and would be required to be transport pilots 
themselves and to make regular flights under all sorts 
of weather conditions. 

To remove the widespread fear among the general 
public and the belief that flying is inherently dangerous 
is the biggest job confronting operators. Every effort 
to enhance the element of safety both physically and 
mentally will be rewarded many times over. 


The Federal Aviation Commission 
é HE SERIOUS and formal deliberations, the hearing 


of testimony and the formulation of plans for a 
new Federal aviation policy will begin about the mid 
dle of September. In the meantime, three members 
of the commission have completed a barnstorming tour 
of the United States, inspecting existing faclities and 
noting shortcomings——in short, acquiring some inten 
sive personal information and experience from the trip. 
Chairman Howell returns from Europe imbued with 
all the sights he has seen and aviation systems in effect 
across the Atlantic. As a natural consequence, he will 
subconsciously compare all the ideas and plans pro 
jected here with the systems he has already seen in 
successful operation abroad, resulting in his active in- 
fluence to obtain the most advantageous compromise 
for the United States. 

We are convinced that the personnel of the new 
Commission will rise to the occasion of the task that 
confronts them. While Colonel Cone will in all prob 
ability have no official vote on any question, his ob 
servations will be given due consideration. The other 
two aviation experts, Messrs. Hunsaker and Warner, 
are believed to be free from preconceived prejudices 
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and if not, will withhold their prejudices in their of- 
ficial action. The business angle is represented in the 
person of Chairman Howell, the labor angle is repre- 
sented in the person of Mr. Berres, and the legal aspect 
in the person of Mr. Lane. In addition, with Mr. 
Howell as a newspaper man of long standing, news 
as to the Commission's activities should not be hard 
to get when the deliberations get under way. In fact, 
Mr. Gladstone Williams, Washington correspondent 
for the Atlanta Constitution, has already taken over 
the publicity job for the Commission, and information 
about the Commission is forthcoming from the Na- 
tional Press Building office of that esteemed journal. 
In the next issue we hope to be able to tell you what 
is reaching the official ears of the Commission. 


An Extra Three Million to Spend 


| teeny AND FASTER fly the transcontinental trans- 
ports. Higher and higher they climb above the 
clouds. Conquerors of time and distance, harbingers of 
safety. This is not fantasy, but official argument for 
the establishment of high altitude scheduled flying with 
limited stops on transcontinental journeys. The argu’ 
ment has borne fruit. The super airways of tomorrow 
are actually in the making. With the aid of advanced 
blind flying instruments and the new super airways ol 
the skies plus innovations in the transmission of radio 
intelligence, Person A’s trip from B to C will be a 
matter of time only, minus the popular conception of 
thrills, ups, downs, mountains, rivers, cities, storms and 
beacon lights. At altitudes of 10,000 to 20,000 feet 
earthly things are of slight consequence. The major 
airlines are undertaking a little high-altitude, over-the- 
top flying when conditions warrant. Soon they will 
be doing it with Department of Commerce sanction 
and Post Office Department aid. 
The Post Office Department has $12,000,000 for 
air mail use. Needing only $9,000,000 or so of this, 
the balance will be spent in developing the super air 
routes, providing for express planes flying high alti- 
tudes to kill the time and distance between important 
points and providing for other planes to do the local 
business of collecting and distributing from the impor- 
tant centers and junction points en route. 
Certificates for high altitude pilots are provided for. 
The certificate constitutes the pilot's authority to fly 
over the top of fog and thunderstorms—hours without 
view of the earth. This provision is one of the pro- 
gressive steps of the new regulations to be drawn. 
Likewise, the routes are to be divided into round-trip 
operating divisions, and evidence of authority to fly 
each division must be in the possession of the pilot. 


The Alaskan Flight 
tba ALASKAN FLIGHT of the Air Corps has reached 


a successful completion. Although planned for 
some time, the publicity accompanying the recent air 
mail experience crystallized the venture. It was an 
important military maneuver, testing our ability to 
contact our far-flung and strategic Northwestern out- 
post quickly. The assignment was accomplished with 
dispatch, and while the flight did not bring down the 
quantity of favorable publicity that was obviously ex- 
pected by Air Corps Officials, yet the feat deserves 
warmest commendation and a whole-hearted “well- 
done.” It may be mentioned, too, that Alaska is de- 
pendent for her development in the future on the 
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establishment of air connections and routes. Her great 
distance from commercial centers from a standpoint 
of trade and commerce makes the elimination of time 
and distance imperative. Her distance from a military 
standpoint, however, is not great at all, and it is gen- 
erally considered that Alaska is one of the most stra- 
tegic and most vulnerable spots we have at present. 

The officers brought back Eskimo pups as well as 
totem poles, not to mention the good will of all 
Alaskans. 

Benefits From PWA 
Siw PuBLIC Works ADMINISTRATION is proving a 
boon to airway development as well as to flight 
safety. The sum of $465,000 has recently been made 
available to the Bureau of Air Commerce for a new 
lighted and radio equipped airway from Washington 
to Nashville, Tennessee. This will mean an improved 
service as well as an alternate southern transconti- 
nental route. This will mean also that the famed 
sleeper planes can be added to the present passenger 
service. There is already a lighted and radio equipped 
airway from Fort Worth to Nashville. When the new 
project is completed, the southern transcontinental 
route from New York to Los Angeles via Dallas and 
Fort Worth will be lighted the entire way—with op- 
tional route, also with complete air navigation aids, 
from Washington to Fort Worth via Atlanta. 

The actual survey of the new route with selection 
of field, beacon and radio sites will soon begin. 

At the same time, $508,000 was allotted to the Bu 
reau of Air Commerce to produce a sectional airway 
map series, showing geographical characteristics, polit 
ical boundaries, beacon lights, airports and radio sta- 
tions in every part of the United States. With this 
grant, the Air Commerce Bureau will be able to do 
in eighteen months the work that would have required 
about ten years under piecemeal, haphazard appropria- 
tions. The sectional maps, eighty-seven units in all, 
represents the first comprehensive, detailed map of the 
United States ever published in the 158 years of her 
independence. The task will be the job and accom- 
plishment of Aviation, the New Era’s industry. Of 
course the Nation has been mapped before, but never 
in as thorough and comprehensive manner as will now 
be undertaken. In some sections of the country, these 
will be the only detailed maps available. Their value 
for military and naval purposes will be immediately 
significant when it is recalled that on the Macon’s trip 
from Miami to Sunnyvale, California, last Spring, the 
commanders relied on standard road maps for naviga- 
tion—and reported towering mountains mislocated 
thereon. 

Survey of Galveston-Waco Airway Completed 
| rere and Navasota will have the two inter- 

mediate landing fields to be established on the new 
211-mile lighted airway all within the Lone Star State. 
This route, added to the present 1,400 miles of lighted 
airways in Texas, brings us an impressive total. There 
will be ten rotating beacons on the airway to mark 
the route at night. The contract for the installation of 
the lighting equipment has been awarded. Material 
is now being assembled. There will be a long range 
radio station at Waco and a miniature range station 
at Navasota. This means that night flights are now 
possible from Fort Worth to the Gulf of Mexico at 
Galveston across the heart of Texas. 
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As Applied to Airline Usage 


By Brant Co nway 











The radio receiver, the loop aerial and the instrument panel 











containing the radio direction finder, prior to installation. 


The isolated instrument atop the panel consists of a sensitive needle, indicating whether the pilot is on the course, to the right 
or to the left. Commercial broadcast stations may be utilized as well as the beam signals. 


bie RADIO DIRECTION FINDER, which was developed 
by the Department of Commerce expressly for the 
use of commercial airlines, has aroused considerable 
comment among the technical personnel of various 
organizations concerning the practicability of the unit 
in regular operations 

A brief description of the unit and how it is oper 
ated will supplement the more complete technical de 
scription, furnished by the Department of Commerce 
to anyone wishing this particular angle. 

The chief advantages of the instrument are: visual 
indication of the course of the ship toward the station 
on which it is tuned and the availability of any broad 


the ship’s receiver as a source of a radiated beam for 
the operations of the unit. It is only necessary to tune 
the receiver with any broadcasting station located at 
the desired destination. The direction finder is then 
tuned in resonance with the receiver and the loop, this 
operation placing the entire system in resonance with 
the broadcasting station. It is then possible to fly di 
rectly to the source of the radiated beam or signals by 
keeping the indicator needle in the central position, 
exactly as it is with conventional direction instruments 
used In navigation 





The direction finder, built in the radio laboratories 
of Bowen Airlines, has been installed in one of the 
Bowen Lockheed Vegas and has proved very satisfac- 
tory in actual tests and usage. The accompanying 
photograph depicts the complete apparatus and shows 
the receiver, the loop and the instrument panel which 
are used in regular service on the airline. The com- 
plete weight of the loop, the instrument and the tuning 
unit is but seven pounds. The loop is a coil of wire 
sixteen inches in diameter, wound on a form of lami- 
nated wood and supported on top of the wing by a 
vertical dural tube. 

The tube can not be rotated, and, fastened rigidly 
to the plane, will conduct the plane on a more positive 
course. The instrument is a microammeter mounted 
in conjunction with the usual flight instruments of the 
airplane. It is seen in the photograph at the top of 
the panel. The dial of the instrument is inscribed to 
indicate right and left deviation from the course with 
a central mark for the “on course” condition. 

The tuning unit is contained in a box seven by seven 
by six inches and has a reverse direction switch to 
select either broadcast stations or beam stations as a 
source of animated beam for course determination. The 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Streamlined Salesmanship 


Bert Massey, Automobile Dealer Boosts 
Sales With Airplane 


By Larry J. Fisher 


- DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA, General Motors automobile 


sales and airplane rides are almost synonymous. Bert 
V. Massey, of the Massey Brothers Motor Company 
finds many uses for his attractive J6-5 Aristocrat. “If I 
can't get the head of the family interested in a new 
car, I take the kids for a hop in my ship, and with 
the kids pulling for me, the rest is easy.” This is only 
one of the many uses for an airplane in connection 
with his business, Massey explains. A free hop is a 
great help in closing the deal with a wavering prospect 
for a car. Sometimes a customer is flown to Oklahoma 
City to inspect a special model not carried in stock at 
his Duncan salesrooms. 

A unique and profitable use of Massey's ship was 
illustrated not long ago in the following incident: A 
resident of Duncan while visiting in San Antonio 
burned out the bearings in his automobile. He had to be 
back in Duncan, Oklahoma, the next night. He called 
Massey Brothers and Bert sold him a new Buick over 
the telephone. Piling into his plane with a mechanic, 
Bert flew to San Antonio. Arriving there, he left the 
mechanic repairing the old car and flew his customer 
home early next morning. By nightfall, the customer 
was driving his new car around town, praising air 
planes and Massey Brothers’ service. 

A veteran pilot, whose experience dates back to war- 
time flying, Massey has kept up his time in the air. 
He has owned the Aristocrat for the past three years. 
He recently equipped the plane with wheel pants, 
cowling and other streamlining, now boasting of 180 
m. p. h. top speed. 

Bert has a licensed mechanic to keep his ship in first- 
class shape and his many air jaunts are without un- 
pleasant incidents. However, on one occasion 


“Flying into Fort Worth, I made a normal landing at 
Meacham Field. The throttled motor was turning over 
slowly during the glide; after landing, I gunned it to 
taxi to the hangar. It sputtered—and quit! I was 
completely out of gas. That incident was the closest I 
ever came to a mishap and from that day on, I check 
my gasoline supply before every take-off.” 

Mr. Massey finds that the total cost per hour of 
operation for his plane is exactly $10.45. This figure 
includes oil, gas, hangar, insurance, maintenance 
every item. The Aristocrat is hangared on Halliburton 
Field, Duncan, Oklahoma. 

Pleasure and recreation as well are derived from the 
use of the plane. He has just returned from a vacation 
trip to the Northwest. In an automobile the stretch 
would require five days of hard driving one way. By 
plane, Massey made the rownd trip in three days! His 
many week-end excursions for which he could not 
spare the time if any other means of transportation 
were used are possible by air. “But,” says Bert, “when 
it comes to selling automobiles—that’s where the plane 
fits in.” 



























Bert V. Massey of Massey Brothers Motor Company, Duncan, Oklahoma finds his streamlined Arist i 
: : 3 t 4 , an, . : ocrat an int 1 f 
selling his wares, namely, avtomobiles. Should a customer desire a model not carried in stock in the Duncan pen i me 


him to Oklahoma City for the demonstration—and generally makes the sale. 
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The Use of Dihedral Angle in Wing Attachment and its Effect on 


N LAST MONTH'S discussion we were primarily in 
pales in the concentration of the center of pres 
sure of the lifting force on the wing surface, center 
of pressure travel and its effect on the stability of the 
airplane in flight. We shall give similar treatment to 
the dihedral angle of wing attachment to discover its 
effect on stability and control of the airplane, and its 
various advantages and disadvantages in application 

Figure 1 is illustrative of the wing of an airplane 
with considerable dihedral angle. It is noticed that 
the wing extends outward and upward from the 
line. which designates the true horizontal. The angle 
hetween the wing and the true horizontal is called the 
dihedral angle 

The advantag 
the development of the “flying machine.” 

m the earliest f the models to effect stability of the 
plane in flight. After the first airplanes experienced 


s of dihedral were discovered early in 
It was used 


successful flight it was discovered to have due effect 
he plane and was constantly used 
days in the late "20s, when dihedral 


n the control of 
until the “boom” 
was entirely abandoned on many of the production 
airplanes; but the present state of aircraft develop 
nent, proper consideration in usage of dihedral is 
evident by its extensive application. Particularly in 
the case of wings of cantilever construction, which are 
tapered in plan and in form, do we note the use of 


dihedral ingie of att ichment of the wing to the fuse 


lage. It is also used extensively in the light plane de 
signs that carry low wing loading, such as ships for 
sport and training purposes 

The main point involved in the original usage of 
dihedral as well as in the recent return to its usage 


has been to effect increased stability of the airplane 
When the wing is attached on a straight horizontal 
plane to the fuselage, in case of interference in flight 
by exterior influences the tendency is towards difficult 
handling; the position of the wings offers no assistance 
in maintaining level flight. Whereas an airplane with 
dihedral angle in the wing, meeting with exterior inter 
ferences that upset controlled and level flight, the po 
sition of the wings will react to the upset condition 
and effect stable, level flight with a minimum amount 
of manual operation of the controls 

A_ consideration 
illustrate the point 


of the accompanying figures will 
In Figure 2 let us assume that an 
airplane with dihedral angle is upset by a sudden en 
counter with rough air. In this banked position, the 
higher wing is at a relatively great angle in relation 


to the air.force supporting the wing, as shown by the 
arrows. An actual reduction in the lifting force is 
The plane immediately tends to right it 
self; for the air, slipping out more readily from the 
inclined wing, brings the wing down to the horizontal. 


even keel. It is evident that if there was no dihedral, 


produced 





Stability and Control of the Airplane 


BY GEORGE CARROLL 
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FIG.3 


the lifting force would be more or less maintained and 
the stability of the airplane would have to be acquired 
by the pilot with manually operated controls. 

In Figure 3 the plane in an upset position has no 
dihedral. Its wings are attached to the fuselage in a 
straight horizontal line. With the plane in this posi 
tion, it is noticed that the force on the wing is applied 
at the same angle, which has no tendency to right the 
ship and the plane continues slipping in the direction 
of the low wing. 

A distinct advantage of the use of dihedral may be 
tound in the case of wings of full cantilever construc 
tion, since the dihedral is automatically built into this 
type of wing in order to gain strength and rigidity 
as well as a proper distribution of the load that the 
airplane must carry, concentrating the stress of the 
load at the point where the load should be centered. 
Further advantage may be found in the modern planes 
of great speeds noticed particularly in flight during 
sharp turns where centrifugal force of the turn works 
in conjunction with gravity, thereby tending to set up 
a two-way force of combined gravity and centrifugal 
force. The dihedral greatly equalizes the two forces 
and permits an approximately true bank at high speeds. 
Conversely, a ship with no dihedral is difficult to bank 
at high speeds since the slipping action comes into play 
as noticed in Figure 3. It has been actually demon- 
strated that airplanes designed with the proper dihedral 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Ports of Call 


Beaumont, Texas 


Beaumont Municipal Airport has shown a marked 
increase in activity since the air mail has been re- 
sumed. The volume of air mail is on a steady increase 
here and the Wing Over Club is beginning an edu- 
cation and publicity campaign towards the use of the 
air mail. The schedule for the Robertson Air Lines 
is: 10:18 A. M. arrival from the west, and 3:13 
P. M. from the east. Pilots are LEo CLONEY, CHAS. 
J. KRaTIVAL and M. L. SATER. 

FRANK EstTILL, Beaumont pilot and Wing Over Club 
member, has recently been appointed a Department 
of Commerce Inspector. His present base is in De- 
troit. We miss FRANKIE at the airport, as he was one 
of the veteran instructors here and a very active club 
member. 

Texas’ own ‘round-the-world flyer, Jimmy Mart- 
TERN, visited Beaumont during his recent tour and 
gave us a real treat in the way of pictures of his 
flight around the world. He autographed his ship, 
which is painted on the wall of the club room. B. H. 
GriFFIN, his co-pilot on the flight, had already auto- 
graphed the ship some months ago, while visiting the 
club. 

J. D. Reep, Texas Fairchild Sales, Houston, spent 
the week-end in Beaumont demonstrating the new 
Fairchild 24. “Doc™” Booth, Waco Sales, Dallas, was 
also here recently. 

The Wing Over Club enjoyed a party last Thurs- 
day night, August 16, in the form of a treasure hunt. 
Each member was given an envelope with instructions 
on the face of it. Sealed inside were simplified direc- 
tions for the members who were poor on “navigation.” 
These instructions brought the gang to a club house 
on the banks of Village Creek. Eats, bathing, 
dancing and music and a good time was had by all 
evidently, for plans are in the making for another 
party at the same place following the next meeting. 

The “new student” list is increasing. Among new 
students are: Leoy Ney, JACK Moore, CHARLIE 
BuRGETT, CLIFFORD HIGHLAND of Orangefield, Texas, 
HoMER Free of Orange, Texas, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
Mr. Warp of Vidor, Texas, JACKIE BRIDGEWATER, 
Mr. CojAx, FRED TURNER, and Ep BurGegots of Port 
Arthur, Texas. 

Old pilots and students resuming their flying are: 
D. P. (“Cotton”) Kesner, Opy TURNER and Mr. 
Foster of Saratoga, Texas. Foster holds a limited 
commercial license. 

Some “ins and outs” on the field included the Lineas 
Aereas Nicaragua ship, a King Bird, piloted by BILL 
KINGSLEY. 


Chanute, Kansas 


Chanute is looking forward to the arrival of the 
MARTIN JOHNSONS in their Sikorsky amphibians, from 
their recent expedition to South Africa. Mrs. W. S. 
LEIGHTY, mother of Mrs. Johnson, who met them in 
New York, will fly back with them. At the controls 









will be VERN CARSTENS, former manager of the local 
port, their pilot on the African trip. Mrs. Car- 
STENS has spent the last year in Chanute. MR. and 
Mrs. JOHNSON will remain in Chanute until their 
next trip, which according to local “info” will be to 
the South Sea Isles. 

O. E. DickerHoor flew to Concordia during the 
last month and demonstrated a Kinner Lincoln-Paige 
to some Texans. No sale yet. Dick also visited with 
his family, who are spending a short vacation with 
their cousin, Mr. BLooseR, owner of the Concordia 
port. 

ALBERT PAYTON has soloed his Laird after practi- 
cally teaching himself to fly. With the exception of a 
short period at the controls of a Travelair, ALBERT 
took to the ozone after taxiing around on the airport 
a few weeks. 

Workmen are progressing rapidly in grading along 
the north side of the field, making available more 
parking space for cars. Now all we need are the cars. 

Here and there: Betsy has a new dress. Law- 
ENCE MILEs, Independence, has his Walters Spartan 
in Tulsa at the factory being recovered. It will be 
finished in black and, red..... CLARENCE NORTON, 
Independence, formerly a pilot for the old Safeway 
Lines, is in Oklahoma City taking training in blind 
flying. .... Bup Enyart and wife are in California, 
where Bup is doing some flying for the movies. Mrs. 
Norton and Mrs. ENyArT are sisters and former 
Independence girls. .... ELsBert Hotcoms, Fredonia, 
who took flight training at Neodesha, soloed, and has 
since been on the grounds, is the new postmaster at 
Fredonia. A good prospect for a plane, it seems to 
ae Coffeyville is building a new swimming pool 
at their airport. How can a guy fly and still watch 
the bathing girls?.... A Kansas pilot (no name men- 
tioned) has been sued for $25,000, charging criminal 
carelessness, as the result of a recent crack-up while 
carrying passengers. .... Harry H. Wooprinc, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, flew back to his old home 
town of Neodesha to cast his vote in the primary elec- 
tion. The trip from Washington was made in an 
army Ford tri-mitor. The ship was kept at the Inde- 
pendence port..... Dame Rumor informs us that 
plans are under way for the production of a new type 
light plane, to be built somewhere in Southeastern 
Kansas. No verification, however..... STEVENS and 
LAHER, Neodesha, seldom miss a day in the air, flying 
their Inland Sport. .... News that SaALLy RANpb, who 
made the fan famous or wica werca, formerly held a 
transport pilot's license, gives the boys something else 
to talk about. Maybe that information will get a few 
girls out to the port to learn to fly instead of fanning. 


Dallas, Texas 

Air Corps Reserves have been attending two weeks 
training camp held at Hensley Field. Capt. Harry 
WEDDINGTON will be relieved of command this month 
by Capt. B. S. THompPson. 


Bowen Airlines are at home in their new hangar 





and field offices, formerly the United Airlines estab- 
lishment. The new quarters are certainly an improve- 
ment and mark another step forward for Bowen in 
Dallas. 

Activity has been above the average for August. 
Scores of visiting planes and activity in the ranks of 
Dallas owners have made the field hum twenty-four 
hours a day 

Lou Foote has spent several weeks in Jacksonville, 
using the Swallow in training seven students. Week 
ends have seen him at air meets over the State and 
good business is reported. Jim ALLISON and CLay 
PorRTER have been flying the famous silver Stinson of 
late. It is widely recognized as the best SM8A Stinson 
in this part of the country. Two good charter trips, 
one in the Stinson to Laredo and one to St. Louis, 
were recently made. It appears that five passengers 
will be carried to the Cleveland Air Races—three in 
the Stinson and two in the Travelair. 

Lou Footre’s and Tommy KING’s recent high alti- 
tude relayed jump has caused a great deal of interest 
It is reported that they will make a 
series of 2 foot jumps under sponsorship 
within the next few weeks. The preliminary jumps 
will be made at various air meets, increasing the alti 
tude each time, until King gets used to the rarefied 
air. On the extremely high jumps, oxygen will be used. 
Fort Worth, Texas 

The women seem to be in the lead in making news 
in Fort Worth this month. As this goes to press MRs. 
Mary Owens CAMPBELL of Fort Worth and Miss 
JEAN LARENE of Dallas are taking off from Curtiss 
Reynolds Airport near Chicago, on an attempt to 
better the present world’s endurance record. They are 
flying a pure white J-6-7 Curtiss-Thrush. Both girls 
have held transport licenses for several years and are 
excellent pilots. They are aiming at the men’s record 
of twenty-one days 

Miss Emity Frazier and Mrs. Ep RitcHey re 
cently passed their private license examinations, given 
by Mr. Russ DELANEY. Miss FRAZIER sacrificed a 
month from her job with a very prominent law firm 
here, of which she is secretary of their branch office 
in Tyler, to prepare for the test. She will probably, 
one day, be a pilot-secretary for this firm, whose busi 

‘ss is spread all over Texas. Mrs. RitcHey is the 
wife of Ep Ritcney, their instructor. 

Mrs. JOAN SHANKLE, one of America’s leading 
women transport pilots, has been in and out of Fort 
Worth quite frequently on her numerous trips across 
the continent. She flew in recently to join her hus 
band, Captain C. E. SHANKLE, who resigned from 
the Army not so long ago to take up ranching near 
Tubac, Arizona. He is spending a few weeks at Hens 
ley Field. She flies a Lockheed Altair 

Loyp Eart, who has been working in Santo Do- 
mingo for a number of months, is home for a few 
weeks vacation 

HirAM Broits recently departed for China to get 
his first taste of commercial aviation in a foreign 
country 

Good luck to Dus CHILpREss, who was a former 
Major in the Air Corps. In a recent letter from 
Tuxtla Cutierrez., Chris., Mexico, Dus says, “I'm 


in East Texas 


down here with the Mexicans, working like hell, fight- 
ing rain, fog and dodging mountains.” 
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W. E. SHrep, who commutes from Denison, Texas, 
to fly, must have broken some kind of a record last 
week. Over a period of four months he flew eleven 
times averaging not more than twenty minutes each 
time, and soloed in the total time of three hours and 
fifty minutes. That's a good record for a person who 
flies every day. He is taking his training in an 
Aeronca. 


Houston, Texas 

EVERETT STUNZ, trafic representative of Bowen 
Airlines, has been transferred to the new Dallas office 
in the Baker Hotel. JoHN SHAW, formerly at Love 
Field, has taken Everett's old stand in the Texas State 
Hotel. 

Texas Fairchild Sales Corporation, a new firm which 
distributes Fairchild airplanes in Texas, has sold six 
new ships since the completion of their contract with 
the Fairchild Company some two months ago. Three 
of the planes were cabin jobs and three were Gipsy 
22's. Three more deliveries are expected within the 
next few weeks. Mr. Minor STEwart plans to leave 
for the factory soon to take delivery of his new Gipsy 
22. Mr. Harry MILver of Corpus Christi recently 
took delivery of his cabin. Mr. Pitkin of the Pitkin- 
Goldston Oi! Company plans to take delivery on the 
first of September of one of the new Fairchild cabin 
jobs. 

In addition to airplane sales, the new company offers 
a complete charter service, day or night; flight instruc- 
tion and aerial photography. Student business is on 
the boom, with some twenty students already enrolled 
in flying courses. 

Mr. Harry Howze, flying representative of Humble 
Oil Company, has spent little time on the home port 
of late. He has just returned from a business trip to 


North and West Texas. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Members of the Federal Aviation Commission were 
guests of the Aeronautics Committee of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce at a breakfast on the roof 
of the Hotel Kansas Citian August 22nd. More than 
100 guests were present on the occasion. Delegations 
from Kansas City, Kansas; Oklahoma City, Salina, 
Chanute, St. Joseph and Springfield were included 
among the guests attending the breakfast honoring 
Edward P. Warner, Franklin K. Lane Jr. and Albert 
J. Berres, the three members of the Commission who 
toured the United States by air during the month of 
August. 

“The work of Kansas City for aviation has been 
known throughout the years,” Mr. Warner, spokesman 
for the group, said at the breakfast. “You of this city 
not only have kept even with aeronautical develop- 
ment, you have anticipated it and have prepared for 
whatever aeronautics might have in store for you.” 
He explained that, following the completion of the 
Nation-wide tour, a long series of hearings would be 
held at Washington at which individuals and groups 
representing the interested cities and towns of the 
country would be heard. 

The three Commission members were each presented 
with an attractive brochure outlining in text, photo- 
graphs and maps the advantages of this community 
from many standpoints. The proximity of the Kansas 
City Airport and of the Fairfax Airport to the city, 
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the expenditures made here for aviation and other 
factors bearing upon the industry were likewise point- 
ed out. 

The Commission departed for St. Louis in their 
special airplane just before noon. Out-of-town guests 
attending the breakfast included JEwELL WINDLE and 
L. E. MEApor of Springfield, FRED BRADLEY of Cha- 
nute, Moss Patrerson of Oklahoma City, J. F. 
MATCHETT of Tulsa, RALPH SEAMAN and THORNE 
NELSON of St. Joseph and A. I. HoLien, E. R. ALL- 
BER, CoL. FRED FiTzPATRIC and CHARLES H. Bren of 
Salina. 


Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


H. B. Taytor has successfully test-hopped his new 
job and the ship flies nicely. Using the ailerons as 
flaps, he can climb out of small fields at a high angle, 
and land at a walk. The ship has perfect aileron 
action even with the flaps fully down. BILL CUTTER 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, flew the ship the other 
day when Taylor was in the “Duke City,” and was 
well pleased with its stability and general performance. 

Buzz HERSHFIELD’s speed job was slightly damaged 
by fire just as the final touches were being added. 
However, Buzz plans to hop the job about the 25th 
of August. 

Varney Air Lines are making regular stops at Las 
Vegas now. Quite a kick to see the boys land their 
Lockheeds at 7,200 feet. 

Buzz HERSHFIELD flew to Las Vegas in the Cabra 
Springs Oil & Gas Company's Curtiss-Wright sedan 
on business the other day. 


Lubbock, Tex. 


The hot weather during the month of August has 
slowed up the usual activity around Lubbock. Since 
the rains during the latter part of August, the boys 
have been really enjoying the good air. 

Mr. Roy Norton of Roswell, New Mexico, has 
purchased the Bull Pup from M. G. DacLey of the 
local port. He took delivery on the 3rd. We are sure 
he arrived home OK as we did not read in the papers 
where the Indians had found a Bull Pup. 

Doc BooTtH, Waco distributor from Dallas, has been 
here for several days demonstrating a Waco ambulance 
plane to the doctors of the Lubbock Sanitarium. No 
sale, but we hope there will be, as this service surely 
is needed in this territory. 

CLINT BREEDLOVE has a Great Lakes Trainer, using 
it for student instruction and all the other purposes 
it can be put to use in. He is enjoying some good stu- 
dent business as well as cross-country flights. The 
student business for the Fall months is indeed prom- 
ising. 

Mr. A. F. Hoxt’s 2000 Travelair now carries a 
new re-cover job and has just been relicensed. 

Sunday, August 26, saw most of the planes at the 
port take off for the automobile races at Plainview. 


Marshall, Missouri 

FAHLION and SWANSON are working on plans to 
install a geared Plymouth automobile engine in a light 
plane. The motor conversion has been completed and 
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it is expected to be installed within a few weeks. The 
Fahlion monoplane equipped with the Pobjoy motor is 
reported sold to an Oklahoma pilot. 


WILLIAM MurRELL has returned from his extended 
honeymoon into the Western States and is again exer- 
cising his Waco F around the Marshall Field. The new 
bride seems to enjoy going places in the Waco. 

IRVING Massiz of Norman, Oklahoma, departed 
from Marshall recently with his OX Travelair, which 
he purchased at Nicholas Beazley. 

LAWRENCE SHORT and WILLIAM PoWELL made a 
flight to Houstonia, Missouri, to inspect a clipped wing 
Standard which is being assembled there. It should 
be ready to test hop in two weeks’ time. 


Memhis, Tenn. 


CARLTON PUTNAM, president of Pacific Seaboard 
Air Lines, is in California looking over new equipment 
which will be purchased upon completion of the new 
lighted airways, now under construction through Mem- 
phis between St. Louis and New Orleans. 


R. B. REINHART, vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, is back from Washington, where he attended 
the conference on revision of the Air Commerce Regu- 
lations. 


PAUL PRESTON, trafic manager, is on a business trip 
to Chicago. The Pacific Seaboard Lines have shown 
a decided increase in passenger trathc in the second 
month's operation over the first. Of late the lines have 
been averaging well above 50 per cent capacity. 

Pacific have announced a reduction of 20 per cent 
round trip fares, which are understood to be the first 
such cuts made by any of the major airlines. 

The new transmountain route to Washington and 
New York, being flown by American Airlines, is being 
made into one of the major transcontinental routes. 
Ep HuRLBuRT, traffic manager, stated that night mail 
service will start this Fall. Night passenger service will 
be inaugurated as soon as the new airway has been 
completed. 


Mobile, Alabama 


Eighteen Mobile men and women were appointed 
as a committee by the Chamber of Commerce to wel- 
come CAPTAIN E. V. RICKENBACKER, internationally 
famous figure in aviation and former war ace, and 
Mrs. RICKENBACKER, when they visited Mobile Fri- 
day, July 27th, as guests of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. RoBert L. MARSHALL, Chairman of the Avia- 
tion Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
chairman of the welcoming group. Other members 
were Mr. HERBERT C. Brown, President of the Mo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce; Mr. S. B. Abas, Presi- 
dent Rotary Club; Dr. W. A. Woop, President Lions 
Club; Dr. Witson GalLLarD, President Kiwanis 
Club; Mr. RatpH G. Howserc, President Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Cecit Bates, Airport 
Commissioner; Mr. CHAs. BAUMHAUER, City Com- 
missioner; Mr. T. E. SHARP, Publisher Mobile Times; 
Mr. R. B. CHANDLER, Publisher Mobile Press-Regis- 
ter, and Mr. Oscar Barney, Airport Manager; and 
MEsDAMES CEciL BATEs, CHARLES BAUMHAUER, TOM 
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Moore, President Junior League; A. S. MITCHELL, 
President Woman's Club; R. G. Coss, President Fo- 
rum Club; O. N. Barney, and Miss JANIE GRAHAM, 
President Pilots’ Club 

The RICKENBACKERS were entertained at a luncheon 
at the Battle House after their arrival at Bates Field, 
where the committee met them. Accompanying the 
Rickenbackers were several officials of Eastern Air 
Lines. Inc.. holders of the air mail franchise on the 
New York-Mobile-New Orleans route. These guests 
included L. Epwin GILL, Vice President; J. K. Ort 
LEY, JRr., Assistant Trafic Manager; E. V. W. JONEs, 
Department of Public Relations, and others. These 
distinguished guests arrived in one of the large fifteen 
passenger Condors recently placed in service over this 
route 

Members of civic clubs and other persons attended 
the luncheon, and according to Mr. MARSHALL, “All 
Mobilians interested in aviation generally and our local 
airport, Bates Field, specifically, were present.” 


Muskogee, Okla. 

Activity has been particularly encouraging during 
August on the Muskogee field. Many visitors include 
Inspector A. M. ALCORN, Mr. ALBERT TUERPE in 
an Aeronca from San Antonio; JERRY B. Sass, flying a 
B-5 Kinner from Oklahoma City; RAY SHIFFLET from 
MANGUM in Dr. Border’s Air Ambulance; L. D. 
CRAFFORD in a Travelair from Dallas, and the famed 
Mr. Ep. HupLow of the Spartan School of Aero 
nautics in Tulsa. Thirty-five different types of Army 
ships have visited the airport since August Ist. 

The Muskogee Air Service recently purchased a new 
two-place Taylor, powered with a Continental forty 
horsepower motor, for student training. The ship was 
flown from the factory at Bradford, Pennsylvania, by 
L. L. Rupert. Since the addition of the Taylor, four 
teen new students have signed up for courses, nine 
for ten hours each, four for twenty hours each and 
one student has contracted for sixty hours of instruc 
tion Seven have been soloed since the first of the 
month 

Passenger business and charter trips have increased 
substantially. The Taylor has been operating six hours 
a day in student training, and the evenings are given 
over to passenger hops 

Muskogee has just secured a project through the 
CWA which will furnish the airport with eight men 
for sixty days in leveling and work on the runways. 
New Orleans, La. 

Passenger trafic over the Eastern Air Lines has in 
creased considerably, possibly due to the recent adver: 
tising campaign. The trafhc is heaviest between New 
Orleans and New York. Curtiss‘Wright Condors are 
being utilized. On August 18th a record load of four- 
teen passengers embarked from New Orleans. 

Mr. JoHN E. Maynarp of New Orleans recently 
purchased a new Stinson Air Cab from the factory 
and has started a regular sightseeing and taxi service 
from Shushan Airport. Returns from Mr. Maynard's 
new enterprise have been highly favorable. 

Mr. Herpert Bort, local representative of the 
Shell Petroleum Corporation, has also begun commer 
cial operations from Shushan with his Waco F 

Louisiana has made a progressive step forward in 
appointing a State Inspector of Aviation. Mr. Douc- 
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LAS LANGSTAFF, one of the old-time pilots in New 
Orleans, has the job and will make his headquarters 
at Shushan. He will fly a new Waco cabin plane 
equipped with landing gear and floats for his work, 
which will carry him over the entire State. 

Shushan Airport has been given the A. T. A. rating 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce. The repair station 
has been given the official department number 220, 
permitting complete repair and overhaul service. 

An aviators’ supply store has been opened in the 
main lobby of the administration building. A complete 
stock of goods is carried, including maps, goggles, hel 
mets and all accessories for the modern pilot. 

The Delgado Maid, a racing plane designed by 
B. A. ARMSTRONG, chief aviation instructor at the 
Delgado Trades School, and built at the school by 
thirty boys in the aviation class, has been on display 
at Shushan Airport. It is a low-wing monoplane type 
and incorporates many improvements. ARMSTRONG 
hopes to beat the world’s speed record for land planes 
set last fall by the late Jammy WeEDELL. The wing 
section is the same design as that used in the British 
racer, a Super-Marine which won the Schneider cup in 
the 1929 English races. The engine, a Curtiss D-12, 
has been redesigned to give 600 horsepower. ARM- 
STRONG hopes to acquire a top speed of 350 miles per 
hour. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Lambert-St. Louis Airport Association, organized 
last year, started its second year in August with the 
re-election of old officers at a business and social meet- 
ing held at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport, St. 
Louis. 

G. J. BRANDEWEIDE, vice president of the Curtiss 
Wright Airplane Company, was again made president. 
W. Kratz of the St. Louis Flying Service is vice presi 
dent and A. W. LEAGUE, radio technician of the 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, is secretary-treasurer. 

“To promote aviation in general and the Lambert 
St. Louis Municipal Airport in particular,” is the ob 
ject of the association, Brandeweide said. 

The airport association has seventeen members, in 
cluding airplane manufacturers, airlines, Army and 
Naval air units and airplane sales and supply com 
panies. 

RALPH Damon, president of the Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Company, St. Louis, has been placed in 
charge of the Curtiss‘Wright Company's military air 
plane factory at Buffalo, New York. 

Mr. Damon in retaining the presidency of the St. 
Louis company, which manufactures commercial air 
craft, will continue to be in charge of airplane produc- 
tion at St. Louis. He has moved his residence to 
Buffalo. 

New voice transmitting equipment has replaced the 
temporary equipment in American Airlines’ central 
division operations building, Lambert-St. Louis Munici- 
pal Airport, St. Louis. 

The transmitters are a 400-watt short wave for 
working airplanes and sending messages to ground 
stations, and a 250-watt C. W. phone for code mes- 
sages. Fifty-watt transmitters were in temporary serv- 
ice. The American Airlines ships are all equipped 
with fifty-watt transmitters. 

An improved direct St. Louis/New York air mail 
service which provides for later closing hour on mail 
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to New York was started August Ist. The new service 
is regarded as comparable to that maintained prior to 
the cancellation of all the Government air mail con- 
tracts, according to the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce Air Board, which campaigned for improved 
schedules. 

The revised schedule calls for the departure of 
planes from St. Louis at 7:50 p. m. daily with arrival 
in New York at 4:45 o'clock the following morning in 
time for the first morning delivery there. The closing 
time for eastbound mail is 6:45 p. m. 

St. Louis mail was flown to New York via Chicago 
since the resumption of the overnight air mail service, 
the plane leaving St. Louis at 6:20 p. m., which made 
the closing time 5:15 at the main St. Louis post office. 
Westbound, the mail planes will leave New York at 
10 p. m. daily and will arrive in St. Louis at 5:10 
a. m. under the new schedule. 

JaMEs A. MALONE of St. Louis, flying a Stinson 
trimotored plane, won the 100-mile Country Derby 
from St. Louis to Marion, Illinois, August 4th. The 
Derby was the feature of the Southern Illinois Air 
Races sponsored by the American Legion post of 
Marion. Malone crossed the pylon one minute under 
his ratec time. 

Fred Lupwic of St. Louis, in a Buhl Bullpup, was 
second, eight seconds over his rated time, and VirGIL 
“Tex” Russe_y of East St. Louis, Illinois, was third, 
forty seconds over his rated time. 

In the bombing contest, Art Davis was first, get- 
ting his bomb closest to the target in two out of three 
attempts. Fred Ludwig was second. 

The air races were part of the ceremonies which 
accompanied the opening of Marion’s newly completed 
airport. 

WILLIAM H. SCHULTZ of the Curtiss‘Wright Air- 
plane Company, St. Louis, who is superintendent of 
a Turkish Government airplane factory at Istanbul, 
was married to Miss Mary E. ScHAFER, a teacher in 
the Ferguson, Missouri, public schools, early in August 
at Istanbul. 

Schultz was sent to Istanbul by the Curtiss-Wright 
Company in 1932 to aid the Turkish Government 
in airplane building. The romance between Schultz 
and Miss Schafer began while he was stationed at 
Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport. He formerly 
was foreman of the assembly line at the company’s 
plant at Garden City, Long Island, and came to St. 
Louis in a similar capacity in 1928. 


Topeka, Kan. 


The new runways at the Topeka Airport that have 
been under construction have been completed and 
plans are under way to extend the runways the balance 
of the way across the field. Dez DouGHERTY and Jim 
CLARK initiated these new runways in Dee's “Eagle- 
rock.” We are in hopes the administration building 
will be completed within the next six months but none 
of us are holding our breath until it is finished. We 
hope the city will wake up to the fact some day that 
a new hangar would be a material asset to aircraft 
operators on this field and also to visiting pilots and 
planes. 

Haro_p Benper, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, flying 
a nice looking Warner Coupe, was a visitor here Sat- 
urday. 
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W. G. Woop, manager of the Topeka Flying Serv- 
ice, announces the sale of a Waco F Warner to Miss 
ELsPetH HILL, of Lawrence, Kansas. Also the sale of 
a used 1933 C-3 Aeronca Collegian to Dr. H. S. 
BENNIE of Norton, Kansas. The Topeka Flying Serv- 
ice now has a grand total of forty-two students and 
there are several good prospects in sight. 

The Aeronautical Corporation of America, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has appointed W. G. Woop, manager of 
the Topeka Flying Service, factory representative of 
Aeronca airplanes for the States of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Iowa and Missouri. Wood went back to the factory 
last week and flew back his new 1934 Aeronca model 
demonstrator, equipped with brakes and streamlined 
wheels. The new Aeronca had a wonderful reception 
by everybody at the airport, and the public seems just 
as much interested in new model airplanes as they are 
in new model automobiles. He expects to return to 
the factory in about ten days and bring back another 
ship that is to be used for student training in his 
flying school. Wood states that he has had several 
inquiries for new ships that look like business from 
prospective purchasers. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


The Spartan School of Aeronautics, located in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has recently incorporated two dis- 
tinct features in its special transport course. Special 
courses are offered to those students who desire to 
become test pilots and also to those who contemplate 
becoming flight instructors. Both are included at no 
additional cost and are taken at the same time with 
the special transport pilot's course. 

Among the new students to recently enroll at Spar- 
tan is EDURADO PINEDA VOLLBROTH of Mexico, D. F. 
Young Pineda is twenty-two years of age and received 
his high school education in Mexico, later to go to 
Germany to study aeronautical engineering. He at- 
tended the Engineer's School of Weimar in the State 
of Thuringen, Germany. To complete his training as 
an aeronautical engineer he enrolled at Spartan in 
order that he might obtain his practical experience in 
the Spartan Aircraft Factory. Mr. Pineda speaks Ger- 
man, Spanish and English fluently and during the three 
and a half years that he spent at Weimar was re- 
sponsible for several of his native countrymen to suc- 
cessfully complete the course through assisting them 
in mastering the Germany language. He is enrolled 
for the limited commercial pilot's course. 

GENE CALDWELL has been added to the Bowen 
staff, while Don JoHNSON, who started with Braniff 
‘way back in the balmy days of 1927, has been added 
to Braniff traffic staff at Tulsa. 

Most of us are very unhappy due to the fact the 
Tulsa Weather Bureau seems to be trying to make a 
maximum heat record for this station and runs the 
mercury up to at least 105 every day. 

American Airlines have lost BupD KLUEGEN to the 
Standard Brands, Inc. His new job will be to peddle 
a new type of gin to the elbow benders. We have all 
asked for samples from him but to date none have 
arrived. J. M. KNAPPENBERGER, recently from Roch- 
ester with American, has taken Bud’s place at Tulsa. 
Bitt HAGMAN has replaced Jess MAXWELL as station 
manager for American. Jess has been transferred to 


Dallas. 





News Briefs 
Notes From the Industry at Large 


Verville Appointed 

Appointment of Alfred V. Verville, airplane de- 
signer and former manufacturer, as Chief of the Manu- 
facturing Inspection Service of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, has been an- 
nounced by Col. J. Carroll Cone, Assistant Director 


in charge of air regulation. 


Mr. Verville will supervise the examination of en- 
gineering plans for new types of airplanes, and inspec- 
tion of completed planes which are submitted to the 
Department for approval as to airworthiness and sub- 
sequent licensing for use in air commerce. He succeeds 
J hn H. Geisse, who recently became chief of the 


Bureau's new Development Section. 


Actively engaged in commercial and military aero- 
nautics for about twenty years, Mr. Verville has given 
most of his time during that period to the designing 
and building of airplanes. For the Bureau of Air 


Commerce, he will administer the airworthiness re- 


quirements having to do with design, construction and 
repair of aircraft, engines and accessories. The Bu- 
reau’s aeronautical engineers and engineering inspec 
tors will work under his direction. 


Mr. Verville was born in Atlantic, Michigan, 
November 16th, 1890, but for a number of years has 
made his home in Dearborn, Michigan. His first air 
plane design was a pusher type land plane built in 
Detroit in 1915. In the same year he built the first 
flying boat manufactured in Detroit. 


From 1918 to 1924 he was at McCook Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, as a civilian engineer with the Army Air 
Corps. Sent to Europe to study pursuit airplanes, Mr. 
Verville returned to this country and in 1918 devel- 
oped a pursuit airplane with a welded steel tube 
fuselage, a type of construction now widely used in 
airplane design. The Verville Packard and Verville 
Sperry racing airplanes designed by Mr. Verville won 
the Pulitzer speed trophies in 1920 and 1924. The 
Verville Sperry Racer of the low wing, retractable 
landing gear type, was a forerunner of modern types 
now in universal use. In 1922 he returned to Europe 
as a member of an Army Air Corps commission. 


Entering the field of commercial manufacturing in 
1925, Mr. Verville designed several well known air- 
craft, including the Buhl-Verville Airster, which bore 
the first approved-type certificate issued by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce 


In the airport development program begun last Fall 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce and Civil Works 
Administration, Mr. Verville served as an airport en- 
gineer in the State of Michigan. 
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Recommendations From San Antonio 


During the Federal Aviation Commission's visit to 
San Antonio, a comprehensive brief, drawn up by Jack 
Beretta, Texas sportsman pilot, and Bill Salathe, avia- 
tion editor of the Evening News, was presented to the 
group for their consideration and study. 

Included in the brief are the following items: 

1. The expansion of training facilities at the Air 
Corps Training Center, which embraces Randolph and 
Kelly Fields. 

2. Development of the Air Corps Intermediate De- 
pot at Duncan Field. 


3. Development of the Southern transcontinental 
air route to include San Antonio. 


4. Money to equip the United States Coast Guard 
at Dodd Field with first-class land planes to protect 
the border and this section from smuggling operations. 


5. Expand the Bureau of Air Commerce facilities 
in this section and place a station at Winburn Field 
for broadcasting weather information to airmen. The 
station is now located south of Winburn Field. 


6. Rebuild Kelly Field into a great field of concen- 
tration for a tactical school as large as a wing. 


7. Training of civilian pilots as a reserve to the 


Army Air Corps and the Navy. 


Grosvenor Field, near Harlandale, was suggested for 
the purpose outlined in No. 7 and carry out a plan 
once originated by the American Airways. This also 
follows the plan of Senator Sheppard of Texas who, 
during the recent session of Congress, advanced the 
idea that the United States Government should in some 
way subsidize the private training of civilian pilots. 
This would build up an extra reserve in case of war. 


Warner said, when the material was presented: 
“We are aboard a fast moving craft; we don't know 
where we are going, but we are on our way. The 
rapidity of growth of aeronautics will obviously make 
it n ary that we continually keep abreast by inves- 
tigation. 


Southern Flyer Wins Bendix Classic 


Although failing to equal the 1932 record of Jimmie 
Haizlip, Douglas Davis of Atlanta, Georgia, won the 
race from Burbank, California, to Cleveland, Ohio, 
against two competitors, making the stretch in 9 hours, 
26 minutes, 41 seconds. Haizlip’s record stands at 8 
hours, 19 minutes, 46 seconds. John Worthern of Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, and Lee Gehlbach of New York com- 
peted against Davis. 

The Vincent Bendix trophy and the cash prize of 
$4,500 will be awarded to Davis. An estimated crowd 
of some 30,000 spectators was present at the National 
Air Races in Cleveland on the opening day. 
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Lockheed Starts Electra Deliveries 


Electras Nos. 2 and 3, the first standard production 
models, have been delivered to Northwest Airlines by 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, completing the 
initial order for three Electras placed by Northwest 
Airlines. Two additional planes of the same type are 
being built for the northern transcontinental air line. 

The next two Electras to come from the production 
line will be a Wasp Junior-powered model, the first 
of an order of seven for Anthony H. G. Fokker’s com- 
pany, and a Wasp-powered plane, the first of six being 
completed for Aerovias Centrales of Mexico, Pan 
American Airways’ afhliate. 

In order to fill orders for twenty-three Electras 
under contract, the Lockheed company has doubled the 
floor space of its factory and has increased its payroll 
from 150 to 600 employees during the last six months. 
The company is aiming at an ultimate production 
schedule of four Electras per month. 

In addition to building Electras, the company is 
working on several single-motor planes that are on 
order. These include a Cyclone-powered Orion for 
Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
and a special Wasp-powered Orion for use of Laura 
Ingalls in the London-to-Melbourne air race in October. 

The service department is busy overhauling several 
airplanes, including Major James H. Doolittle’s famous 
Orion, “Shellightning,” and an Orion of Aerovias 
Centrales. 


The D. O. C. Wacos 











Here are the five new Waco Model C four-passenger cabin bi- 
planes that the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
has recently purchased for use by its officials. 


These planes are powered with a Continental air-cooled engine 
of 210 horsepower. Their top speed at 2,100 r. p. m. is 145 miles 
per hour. Cruising speed (1,900 r. p. m.) is 128.5, and they land 
at 50. Rate of climb for the first minute is 800 feet and service 
ceiling, 14,000 feet. 


The fuselage has been rounded to make effective use of the 
N. A. C. A. cowling and wing root fairing has been provided. The 
design is exceptionally clean in this type of plane. 

Eugene Vidal, Director of Air Commerce, is using one of these 
ships in his hops about the country. 


O. M. A.-Spartan Classes Start Sept. 10 


With the opening of the Fall term at the Oklahoma 
Military Academy, the students enrolled at that school 
will have the opportunity to take aviation mechanics 
courses along with their regular academic subjects. 
This is made possible through the continued affiliation 
of the academy with the Spartan School of Aeronau- 
tics, a Government-approved flying and ground school. 
For a nominal sum, payable at time of enrollment, 
O. M. A. students will attend the aviation classes to be 
held in the new $25,000 hangar, the construction of 
which was just recently completed at the Will Rogers 
Airport in Claremore, Oklahoma. Classrooms, showers, 
locker rooms and an elaborately equipped repair shop 
are a part of the hangar and were built for the express 
purpose for use by the “flying cadets” of O. M. A. 
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For those students regularly enrolled in the ground 
course, flight instruction will be offered at the same 
rates charged by the Spartan School of Aeronautics 
in Tulsa. Only licensed ships and instructors will be 
used in teaching the cadets—as many ships as are 
required to be regularly housed in the new hangar. 
Advanced enrollments indicate that at least thirty 
O. M. A. cadets intend taking up aviation as one of 
their regular subjects at the beginning of the Fall term 
September 10th. 


Trade Literature 
Air Express Tariff No. 5 


An attractive booklet, made up in folder form so 
that the user can place it in his files, has been released 
by the Air Express Division of the Railway Express 
Agency. It contains the charges on all express ship- 
ments, effective August 15th, between the various air- 
port cities. Valuable information for the express user 
is also included. The booklet supplants Air Express 
Tariff No. 4. It is available at all express offices. 


For the Air Traveler 

An eight-page booklet presenting interesting features 
of airplane construction, air transport operation and 
air passenger trafic, has been produced by United Air 
Lines for distribution to prospective air travelers. The 
booklet is designed to provide information on aviation 
in an interesting manner, so that persons unfamiliar 
with air transport service will be attracted to it. Wide 
national distribution of the book is now being made by 
trafic representatives of United Air Lines. 


Spartan Catalog 


The newest and one of the most attractive of the 
school catalogs is the one which has recently been pub 
lished by the Spartan School of Aeronautics of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

Detailing the complete courses of instruction, facili- 
ties, tuition costs and including magnificent photo- 
graphs of Spartan activity, the catalog is available to 
prospective students contemplating an aeronautical 
career. 

The Dawn Patrol, night flying, radio, blind flight 
training, the ground school, the mechanics courses and 
the Spartan airplane factory and hangar are all in- 
cluded in the interesting brochure. 


Boeing School Bulletin 
The Fall edition of the Boeing School Bulletin, 


which has just been issued for distribution, lists a 
number of new and revised courses and shows a sub- 
stantial enrichment in courses formerly given. Courses 
described are the Boeing airline pilot course; the Boeing 
airline pilot and operations course; the Boeing special 
airline pilot course for holders of transport pilot's li- 
censes; Boeing transport, limited commercial, private 
and amateur pilot’s courses; Boeing airline mechanic 
course of one year; Boeing airline operations course for 
two years; and an airline technician course of six 
months which is open only to graduates of accredited 
engineering colleges. Other information of interest to 
prospective students, including a revised table of aero- 
nautical occupations, is incorporated in the bulletin 
which may be obtained by writing to the Registrar, 
Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland, California. 
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Navigation Maps for Long Distance Flying 

Airmen who engage in long cross-country flights 
with infrequent stops will welcome the opportunity 
to obtain maps designed especially for this purpose 
when the Commerce Department's millionth-scale air 
navigation charts become available. 

The standard sectional airways maps are drawn to 
a scale of 1 to 500,000 or about eight miles to the 
inch. The new maps will be 1 to 1,000,000 or about 
sixteen miles to the inch. Rex Martin, Assistant Di 
rector in Charge of Air Navigation in the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, will supervise the project. 

A sectional airway map covers an oblong of terri 
tory about 325 miles from east to west and 150 miles 
from north to south, and shows geographical features, 
political boundaries, and details of particular signif- 
cance to airmen such as beacon lights, airports and 
radio stations. For most purposes a map of this size 
and scale is most suitable, and the sectional maps will 
continue to be standard. However, a pilot flying a 
very speedy airplane on a long flight will fly across 
the territory represented by a sectional map in two 
hours or less, and would have to carry numerous maps 
for his entire route 

A millionth-scale air navigation chart will cover 
more than six times as much territory as a sectional 
airway map. Seventeen maps will be included in the 
new series, bearing the numbers 301 to 317. 

The new maps will be sold by the Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey# .The price has not yet 
been set 

For a coast-to-coast flight from Boston to San Fran 
cisco, an airman would need five of the millionth-scale 
maps (instead of eleven or more sectional maps, de- 
pending upon the particular route chosen), and these 
will be designed to be \¢ ined together, folded and in 
serted into a binder. They will be so folded that the 
packet will be of a convenient size and shape, and at 
the same time will permit him to consult any part of 
any of the five maps readily. 


Mean Temperature Not so Mean! 


Despite the many protests about the high tempera 
tures during July in the Southwest, operations officials 
of American Airlines’ southern transcontinental pas 
senger, mail and express route, declare that its mean 
was not so mean after all. And their figures back 
them up—that is, up to an altitude of 7,500 feet above 
Sed level 

In other words, July temperature averages between 
Dallas-Fort Worth and El Paso at 7,500 feet showed 
a mean of but 64 degrees, while between El Paso and 
Los Angeles, over the notoriously hot desert country, 
the average was but 67 degrees at the same flying 
altitude 

These figures were compiled for the thirty-one days 
of July, while the huge sleeper planes of American 
Airlines traveled a mere 85,511 miles between Central 
Texas and the Pacific, more than three times the dis- 
tance around the earth. In this period of time the only 
complaints registered by passengers were not about the 
heat, but about the coolness. They all requested more 
blankets, which were promptly supplied by comely 
stewardesses as they breeezd along in 64- to 67-degree 
temperatures, officials declared 

Oh, for the life of a pilot! 
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Langley Field, Virginia, holds the distinction of 
being the first port of call on the Federal Aviation 
Commission's exhaustive inspection tour of American 
aviation. At 9:35 the tour officially began when the 
now famed group were met by Mr. H. J. E. Reid, 
Engineer in Charge of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics’ Laboratories, and Mr. J. F. 
Victory, N. A. C. A. Secretary. In Mr. Reid's office, 
Mr. Victory explained the organization of the N. A. 
C. A., its functions, membership and activities. A 
tour of the laboratories before noon included visits to 
the variable-density wind tunnel, the smoke-flow tun- 
nel, the 7-by-10-foot wind tunnel, the new engine lab- 
oratory, and the N. A. C. A. tank. 

After lunch the group visited the machine shop, the 
instrument laboratory, the propeller research tunnel, 
the full-scale wind tunnel and the flight research 
laboratory. 

General Danforth, Commanding Officer at Langley 
Field, was visited at his quarters. His report of condi- 
tions was accepted without physical inspection of the 
Army activities. 

After spending the first night of their official trip 
at the Chamberlin Hotel, the group was escorted the 
following morning to the N. A. C. A. Flying Club’s 
private airport near Hampton, where they inspected 
Mr. Fred E. Weick’s light pusher airplane and wit- 
nessed flying demonstrations by Mr. Weick as pilot. 

Bidding good-by to their hosts of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the group left by 
Department of Commerce airplane for Atlanta, 
Georgia, their second port of call on their momentous 
voyage. 


The New Boeing 247-D 


The first of the Boeing Airplane Company's new 
Model 247-D transport planes, equipped with geared 
Wasp engines and three-bladed Hamilton Standard 
controllable pitch propellers, began taking to the air 
the last of August. Twelve of the high-speed planes 
have been completed for delivery to United Air Lines 
and for sale to other air transport operators. The first 
of the Model 247-D’s to receive the new engines is to 
go to Germany as the third Boeing transport to be 
delivered to that country’s Deutsche Luft Hansa sys- 
tem. Other of the planes are being delivered to United 
Air Lines as fast as they can be tested and flown away. 

Although complete performance figures on the 
Model 247-D have not yet been announced, it has been 
definitely predicted that the plane will be considerably 
faster than its predecessor, the Model 247. It also will 
embody a number of improvements in the nature of 
sound-proofing, heating and ventilating facilities. 


Kinner 

Mr. Jerry B. Sass, vice president of General Ra-o-lite 
Corporation, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, recently vis- 
ited Corpus Christi, flying his Kinner Sportster. Mr. 
Sass is making many long cross-country trips around 
the United States in his attractive low-wing monoplane. 

A number of new Kinner airplanes have been pass- 
ing through the Southwest recently, being delivered 
to their new owners in this section, in the East and 


Middle West. 
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Shades of Flying Dinosaurs 

Perhaps there were statisticians in prehistoric days 
who laboriously chipped out figures on granite slaps 
recording how many flying dinosaur pound-miles were 
chalked up each month and year between this conti- 
nent and that. Or, perhaps, how many nodosaur- 
power-hours were expended at cruising speed while 
they consumed so many tons of energy in a given 
distance. 

Today—minus what would constitute, no doubt, 
very enlightening records of these Stone or Chalk Age 
pursuits, we have their sequel in data supplied by 
statisticians of the American Airlines who startle us 
with the information that their huge 17,500-pound 
Condor sleeper planes which ply nightly between Dal- 
las and Los Angeles, flew 1,360,000,000 pound-miles 
in July. And further, that in flying this gross figure 
of pound miles, the sleeper planes consumed 45,296 
gallons of 87 octane gasoline, weighing a mere 271,776 
pounds, or more than 135 tons. Also they used 1,644 
gallons of oil, tipping the scales at 12,330 pounds. 
And in addition, this great consumption of gasoline 
and oil put out 620,400 horsepower-hours, generated 
at the rate of 950 horsepower per airplane at cruising 
speed. 

A simplified explanation of these figures would prob- 
ably convey the thought that American Airlines 
sleeper planes which weigh eight and one-half tons 
each, including the gasoline and oil supply, while flying 
to and from the West Coast each night, carried their 
own weight, the cargo, gasoline and oil at a cruising 
speed of two-thirds their maximum power over the 
1,358-mile route. Proving, thereby, that were we sud- 
denly to revert to Paleozoic days, these modern sky- 
liners would make the flying dinosaurs and nodosaurs 
look just like a bunch of simple “sissies.” 
Reductions in Express Charges 


Substantial reductions in air express charges which 
have been made by the two national express hook-ups, 
the Air Express Division of the Railway Express 
Agency and General Air Express, were announced 
August 15th. 

A complete downward revision of rates has become 
effective, with a flat rate of 85 cents for a shipment 
weighing three-fourths of a pound or less between any 
two cities on the systems, and a flat rate of $1.00 for 
shipments weighing one pound, effective between any 
two cities on the systems, regardless of distance. 

General lowering of tariffs affects particularly the 
lighter weight shipments which now constitute the 
greatest percentage of packages handled over the air- 
lines. Yet new low rates also provide for air shipment 
of packages weighing up to twenty-five pounds be- 
tween cities 149 miles apart, at a cost of $1.00 in- 
cluding special pickup and delivery service. 

Foulois Seeks Testimony 

Secretary of War Dern recently announced that 
Major Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois had asked for delayed 
action on the demands of the House Military Affairs 
subcommittee to remove him as Chief of the Air 
Corps, pending receipt of full testimony on which 
the investigators demand removal. 

In Dern’s prepared statement it was stated that 
Major General Foulois had sent copies of his letters 
to the committee members and copies of such replies 
as he had received to date. 
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Not- Too- Technical 


(Continued from page 20) 
angle will make a perfect bank in a turn without 
manual control after the ship has been started into 
the turn. This is particularly possible in the low-wing 
monoplane types. The same action may be found in 
the case of light planes that are widely used for train 


ing and sport purposes. 


In the event of great dihedral angles in wings which 
are not of full cantilever construction, certain dis 
advantages are clearly evident. Since a greater angle 


is necessitated for the wing bracings, more stress is 


placed on both the wing and its bracing members. This 


is characteristic of the light plane designs. 


A large angle of dihedral will decrease the lift to 
a certain extent since, as we noticed above, air can 
escape more readily from under the wing's tip, thereby 
producing greater tip loss. This condition can be par- 
tially offset by the addition of a few extra square feet 
of wing area with no corresponding loss of efficiency. 
Some of the major designers still contend that the loss 
caused by dihedral up to a fairly large angle is very 


negligible. 


In conclusion it is significant to note the abandon- 
ment of the dihedral angle in wing attachment not 
many years ago and the subsequent return to its use 
by the most famous and well informed designers. Some 
of the more reluctant to return to its usage have finally 
accepted its advantages, witnessed by their later models 
of airplanes. The popularity and performance of can 
tilever wing construction so evident in recent designs 
makes for further proof of the advantageous factors 


of dihedral usage. 





Parker—Not Goeble 


Billy Parker, veteran pi- 
lot, who has been identified 
with the Phillips Petroleum 
Company since 1926, heads 
the Phillips Aviation Di- 
vision and is flight com- 
mander, so to speak, of 
the Company’s fleet of 
seven airplanes. It was 
erroneously stated in the 
August issue that Goeble 
was chief pilot of the Phil- 
lips Aviation Division. Art, 
who has been thrilling the 
crowds at the Century of 
P rogress Exposition in 
Chicago, is under contract 
with the Phillips Company 
to do sky writing at the 
World’s Fair. 
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New K. C.-Chicago Schedule Inaugurated 


Providing Kansas City with its only afternoon de- 
parture for Chicago, Cleveland, New York and other 
Eastern points, United Air Lines inaugurated on 
August Ist a new schedule with departure from Kan- 
sas City at 2:15 p. m. and arrival at Chicago at 4:55 
p. m., Cleveland at 8:35 m., and New York at 
11:25 p. m. The southbound schedule departs from 
Chicago at 5:25 p. m. and reaches Kansas City at 8:30 
p. m. for overnight train connections to points in 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. Moline, Illinois, and 
Burlington, Iowa, are served with flag stops. 

The new schedule also provides for a direct United 
connection from St. Joseph, with a departure from 
that city at 1:30 p. m. to connect with the 2:15 p. m. 
departure from Kansas City. 


“Tin Geese” Retired 


Like faithful old fire horses, unshod and retired to 
a life of ease amid green pastures, a fleet of veteran 
trimotor airplanes this month is facing retirement after 
almost a decade of active service on the midtransconti- 
nental airway between New York and Los Angeles. 


The airplanes are the all-metal Fords with which 
Transcontinental and Western Air inaugurated the 
first coast-to-coast passenger service in 1929. Some of 
the veteran planes saw active service before that date 
on Maddux Air Lines between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Their retirement has been foreshadowed for 
a year or more by the appearance along the airways of 


the TWA Douglas Airliner. 


Thousands of travelers made their first flights in 
the sturdy old Fords; thousands of airline mechanics 
have a real, almost personal affection for the “Tin 
Geese,” as they have been called. Sturdy, dependable 
and with thousands of miles of flying still remaining 
in them, they have never of themselves caused a serious 
accident or a fatality. Like so many man-made ma- 
chines they have merely served their time and can no 
longer compete in matters of speed, comfort, passenger 
and cargo capacity and general all-around performance 
with the younger, but already severely tested, Douglas 
Airliner with which TWA is now operating its coast- 
to-coast service. 


+ + + 
Radio Direction Finder 


(Continued from page 18) 


small size of the unit makes it very convenient for 
mounting in the airplane. The receiver is one of the 
standard receivers now used in the Bowen planes, and 
built in their shops. 

The airplane in which the instrument is at present 
installed has operated with the equipment over the 
Bowen system from Houston and San Antonio through 
the Middle West to Chicago; it has proved dependable 
under all sorts of conditions. Manufacture of addi- 
tional instruments for further installation is now in 
progress and it is anticipated that the addition of the 
unit to the usual flight instruments will facilitate op- 
erations extensively throughout the approaching Win- 
ter months. 
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Classified Rates: Five cents per word; minimum $1.00 
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FOR SALE 








BLIND FLIGHT 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
3rd Printing Now Ready 


By MAJ. WM. C. OCKER and LT. CARL J. CRANE 


America’s Foremost Instructors 
“No pilot...can afford to neglect the knowledge embodied 
in this book.”—-Rickenbacker. 
Permanent cloth bound book, over 200 pages. 114 illus- 
trations. Price $3.00. 
THE NAYLOR CO. 
918 N. St. Marys, San Antonio, Texas 








FOR SALE OR TRADE—New Curtiss Junior RCA Aircraft Radios, 
Szekely motor, instruments, wheels, other parts. Box 232, Robert- 
son, Missouri. 





FOR SALE—J-5 Lockheed 5 Place. Licensed, splendid condition. 


$2,500. Box 512, Southwestern Aviation. 


FOR SALE—B-5 Ryan 6 Place. Powered with J-6-9. 300 hours. 
Good condition. $1,800. Box 513, Southwestern Aviation. 


FOR SALE—4 Place Waco C Cabin. Completely recovered and 
rebuilt. Like new. $2,000. Box 514, Southwestern Aviation. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Waco A. 2 place side by side. Continental 
210 H. P. All blind flying instruments. Like new. Will take new 
Aeronca on trade or sell for $2,750 cash. Box 515, Southwestern 
Aviation. 








FOR SALE 

Aeronca C-3, motor just overhauled, 
$825. Lycoming, Kinner, J-6, J-5, Wasp 
parts. One right Aeronca wing. 

RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 

Charter Trips, Student Instruction, 

Aerial Advertising and Photography 
Fort Worth, Texas Meacham Field 











FOR SALE—Warner Waco F, steel propellor, speed ring. Ship and 
motor in A-1l condition. Best cash offer takes it. Box 810, South- 
western Aviation. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Stinson Jr. J-6-5. In good condition. 
First $850 gets this bargain. Write or wire Jess Thomas, Ladell, 
Kansas. 


AERONCA SEAPLANE: C-3 two-place... Corrosion proofed for 
salt water. Total time 350 hours. Motor just factory overhauled. 
New Edo pontoons. Also has oleo landing gear and winter en- 
closure. Aeronca Seaplane C2 Single Place Deluxe. Total time 
50 hours. Landing gear and new Aircraft Products pontoons. 
Norwood Aircraft Sales, Apt. No. 4, 2120 Maple Ave., Norwood, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—OX Travelair. Fuselage and wings recently recovered, 
motor just completely overhauled. Ship in perfect condition— 
extra motor, price $750. Muskogee Air Service, Box 446, Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, 





OPPORTUNITY for economical aircraft manufacturing is offered 
at Mobile, Alabama. A plant is available on Mobile Bay for pur- 
chase or substantial lease with foundry, machine shop, carpenter 
shop, paint shop and large assembly rooms which could be easily 
converted for aircraft manufacturing. Write Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Mobile, Alabama. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—AIl metal hangar located at Corsicana, 
Texas, 60 feet deep, with 80-foot doors. Will consider light plane 
as partial payment. Charles Pedley, Route 1, Irving, Texas. 








A BARGAIN 


Advertisers on the Classified and Di- 
rectory page of Southwestern Aviation 
are getting results! Why? Because they 
are placing their wants before more pros- 
pective customers in this section than 
they could by any other medium. And 
what’s more, the cost to them is negli- 
gible—5c per word. If that’s not a bar- 
gain, we don’t know one. YOU too will 
get results whether you want to buy, 
sell or exchange if you classify it in— 
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Principles of Blind Flight 


(Continued from page 7) 


Proof From Experiment 


Major William C. Ocker, Air Corps, some years 
ago developed an instrument known as the “Ocker 
Box” by the use of which he demonstrated the fallacy 
of a pilot believing his senses; that the internal ear 
mechanism produced illusions and that in order to fly 
when celestial and terrestial observations were impossi- 
ble it was essential for a pilot to be equipped with 
certain necessary instruments. 

Without the knowledge of the illusions produced in 
the internal ear “blind flight” would be impossible for 


any extended period. It is reliably stated that a certain 
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The Link Trainer—one of the most recent developments in 
ground trainers for blind flying. In this elaborate equipment, radio 
augments the necessary instruments. 


large air transport company, prior to receiving the 
information concerning the necessity for “blind flight” 
training and because of fog conditions on its routes, 
was able to complete but sixty-five percent of its sched 
uled flights. After the pilots had been instructed by 
Major Ocker and were given the training “under the 
hood” to simulate “blind flying” conditions, they com- 
pleted more than ninety-nine per cent of their sched- 
uled “runs”. 

It has been stated that Colonel Charles A. Lind 
bergh, Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam and others were 
successful in their flights largely because they had a 
knowledge of the principles underlying “blind flying”. 
Just as these have been successful in flying by reference 
and dependence on instruments so also have others, 
not so wisely equipped with instruments, gone to 
their graves. 


Evident Need for Training 


Following the cessation of mail carrying by the 
Army last Spring the President, in a letter to Congress 
that was made the basis for the act that permitted 
the Army to again carry the mail, issued the directive 
that there should be more attention paid to “blind 
flying and instrument flying”. This, also was a recom- 
mendation of the Baker Board that grew out of the 
Air Mail investigation. These measures, and others, 


now being practiced, are of paramount importance 
and must be instituted, and the underlying principles 
of “blind flying”, known to all who engage in flying, 
if flying is to reach the high place in the scheme of 
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transportation for which it seems to be destined. 

The routine training in the principles and practice 
of “blind flying” is now obligatory for all licensed 
transport pilots and one can with safety step into the 
cabin of any ship operated by a regularly licensed 
transport company with the assurance that, all other 
things being equal, the pilot will deliver one at his 
destination, vicissitudes of wind and weather to the 
contrary not-with-standing. 

This all rebounds to the credit of one man, Major 
William C. Ocker, Air Corps, who had the courage 
of his convictions and by his early efforts has paved 
the way for safety in the air. 


+ + + 
Three Gentlemen With a Past 


(Continued from page 13) 


which station he remained until the Armistice. When 
the Sixty-first Balloon Company became the Sixty-first 
Airship Company, Anderson was given command and 
took the outfit to Langley Field, Virginia, for airship 
operations 

Anderson helped to organize the Army Airship 
School at Langley Field in 1920 and for two years was 
an instructor. He did considerable flying in the 
Army’s first non-rigid training blimp, the A-4, and 
piloted it cross country to Scott Field, Illinois. He 
made a pioneering transcontinental flight in 1922 in 
the C-2, navigating as well as piloting. He did a 
beautiful bit of flying on the return trip when he was 
forced down on a desert in New Mexico. It was a 
long way from mooring masts or ground crews, but 
Anderson brought the big bag gently to rest on the 
seared desert wastes and made repairs which permitted 
him to continue the flight. 

The following year Anderson spent with the Navy, 
piloting the Shenandoah, and was aboard her during 
many of her notable flights. After being relieved 
from this duty, he went back to school again, this time 
to learn to fly heavierthan-air craft at Kelly Field. 
His next assignment was to run the flight tests on 
the Army’s only semi-rigid airship, the R-1, at Scott 
Field, the command of which he turned over to Major 
Kepner in 1927. 

In 1928 he went to the Philippines for heavier-than- 
air duty. He was first assigned to Nichols Field as 
operations officer of the bombardment group there. 
Then, a year later, he was transferred to a pursuit 
squadron at Clark Field. 

On his return to the States in 1931 he served a tour 
duty at Kelly Field as instructor until last year, when 
he took command of the Army's newest and largest 
airship, the TC-13, and put her through her paces 
during the service trials. Anderson is the inventor of 
a canvas sea anchor which for the first time enables 
an airship to anchor at sea. This highly important 
equipment he developed and demonstrated while he 
was skipper of the TC-13. 

He was on airmail duty for awhile this year, and 
was chief instructor in the school of instrument flying 
at Mitchell Field. He was promoted to the rank of 
Captain on June 1, 1934. 


















FOR YOU TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE BEST BARGAIN OF 1934 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
OF 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


TO SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION FOR 


$100 


Expires This Month 


SUBSCRIBE TO YOUR AVIATION PUBLICATION NOW 





- - - INDEPENDENT 
- - - PROGRESSIVE 
- - - RELIABLE 


Fill in the coupon and mail immediately. 
Send a dollar and save a dollar. 


Circulation Manager, 
Southwestern AVIATION, 
Ledger Building, 

Fort Worth, Texas. 


Dear Sir: 


Please place my name on the regular subscription list, beginning with the October issue. 
Here’s my dollar. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








When Work’s To Be Done — 





Like the quick response of the Genii 
to Aladdin’s lamp, electricity responds 
to the light touch of a button to lift or 
lower giant hangar doors weighing tons. 

Displacing an entire wall is but a 


small chore of the vast uses of electricity 
in the modern hangar. Use more elec- 
tric power. It’s dependable, safe and 
economical. It’s the modern Genii in 
the hangar shop, when*works to be done. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


i==j ELECTRIC COMPANY 


PRESIDENT 


Courtecous.Personal Attention to Every Customer 











